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Keeping Farm Income on 
the Upgrade 


HE chart below shows how eash farm income 

in Iowa has been increasing since early 1933. 
The low point was March, 1933, when Iowa farmers 
only took in $16,119,000 for the month. For the 
first six months of 1935, the monthly income aver- 
aged over $39,500,000. 


Will Iowa farm income continue on the upgrade? 
Last vear, in August and September, benefit pay- 
ments and heavy sales of sealed corn sent income 
up to the highest levels in years. A similar jump is 
expected this year as the result of new benefit pay- 
ments and sales of hogs at high prices. 


For the balance of the year, high hog and cattle 
prices and adequate supplies of feed indicate a 
farm income well above last year and far above 
previous years. In December of 1932, for instance, 
Iowa’s cash farm ineome was only $20,733,000 for 
the month. It should be twice that in December 
of 1935. 

Corn and other feed prices will be lower than last 
winter, but livestock and livestock products, with 
the prohable exception of butterfat, will be consid- 
erably higher. Another flood of benefit. checks will 


come in January of 1936 to bolster up the winter 
ine ome, 


These gains have come in spite of declining for- 
eign trade and in the face of a too leisurely growth 
of city pay-rolls. The effective use of the pow- 
ers of the national government, both in relieving 
drouth distress last year and in developing adjust- 
ment programs in cooperation with farmers, has 
been the major cause of the upturn. 


What will happen if the agricultural adjustment 
act is destroyed by court action this fall or by hos- 


tile congressional action after 1936? The same 
conditions are present that caused the collapse of 
farm prices in 1932. Foreign trade is weak ; poten- 
tial production of farm products is so great that 
unregulated production for one year will wreck 
prices; industrial production is still below stand- 
ard; city pay-rolls are increasing, but we know 
from past experience that farmers do not get the 
full benefit from high pay-rolls if a surplus of 
farm products is dumped on the market. 


Farmers are like those folks on the lower Missis- 
sippi whose fields are below the level of the river. 
So long as the levees hold, the crops look good and 
everything is fine. But unless plenty of sandbags 
are ready for use, unless the patrol checks and 
stops every tiny leak, the whole river will come 
rushing in to wreck crops and buildings and drown 
the owners. 


N THE same way, there is a flood of farm prod- 

ucts ready to smash down prices and farm in- 
come whenever the adjustment program collapses. 
Under the whip of competition with millions of 
other farmers, and with no regulation of produe- 
tion, American farmers would be foreed to work 
long hours, squander the fertility of their land and 
the labor of themselves and their families, in order 
to produce more goods than the nation would ac- 
cept at decent prices. 


Can we keep farm income on the upgrade? 
This depends largely upon whether we can con- 
tinue to produce only what the people of the 
nation need, and can refuse to produce the excess 
quantities that serve only to waste fertility and 
to destroy farm income. 
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Jowa cash farm income as reported by Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Income for June, 1935, the latest month 
530,000, as compared to $19,115,000 in June of 1932 
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TOM TURNS 


(WITH THE HELP 


THE TABLES 


OF SMILIN’ SLIM) 








WHAT A SUCKER THAT GUY IS! 
WAIT’LL HE TRIES TO PULLA 
PLOW WITH THAT ICE-WAGON! 


HE'D BUY A HORSE WITH 
A WOODEN LEG. 
































THOSE BIRDS THINK THEY PUT 
ONE OVER ON ME. THIS RIG 
DOESN'T PULL WORTH TWO CENTS, 
THAT'S A FACT. BUT I'VE GOT A HUNCH 
o> »WAIT TIL 1 SEE 
SMILIN’ SLIM? 








LOE PAPI age: TAME . 
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THERE’S NOTHING REALLY WRONG WITH 
THAT TRACTOR-YET. BUT SEE THAT 
SLUDGY OIL, TOM? THAT'S WHAT FOULS 


VALVES AND MAKES PISTON RINGS 
STICK. WE’LL GET THAT. OUT, ILL 


BET YOU'RE USING THE WRONG 
FUEL, TOO. f— 


WELL,! DUNNO... 
a See rf f= 
| 














NOW, WITH ANTI-SLUDGE 
ISO-VIS"D" IN THE CRANK- 





IN THE FUELTANK, SEE IF 
YOU HAVEN’T GOT A REAL 














YOU WIN, SLIM! IT'S LIKE A DIFFERENT 
MACHINE ! LOOK AT THOSE FURROWS! 

















AND THE NEXT TIME TOM WENT TO TOWN... 


WELL,TOM,DID / I'LL SAY | DID! THAT RIG! 
YOUGET YOUR | BOUGHT FROM YOU BOYS 
PLOWING DONE?/ RUNS LIKE A ? 
MILLION DOLLARS! _ 
1 CAN'T SEE WHY YOU SOLD 
\T- ATA PRICE LIKE THAT, ) &% % 


ANY WAY. - 
Ams 
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Smilin’ Slon says —“A tractor costs a lot 
of money—it deserves the best oil you can buy.” 


“You would not buy a prize bull and feed him poor 
grain. Yet some farmers treat expensive machinery as if 
it didn’t matter what lubricants they use. 

“With the wrong oil, your tractor is bound to suffer 
from excessive carbon formation and sludge de- 
posits. Piston rings stick, valves become fouled. The 
engine pumps oil, wastes it. The rig won’t pull as it 
should, and before you know it, there may be a heavy 
repair bill. 


STANDARD O 





Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm, at fair prices 


“It is just plain common sense to use the best oil made 
—Standard’s anti-sludge Iso-Vis ‘D’—and give your 
tractor the protection it deserves. 

“I have IsoeVis ‘D’ on my tank truck, and I'll bring 
it to your door. I can also supply Polarine Transmission 
Oil and Polarine Pressure Gun Grease, both in the 
grades recommended by the manufacturers for use in 
your tractor. Use those and Stanolex No. 1 and you'll 
get the best tractor performance you ever saw!” 

Copr. 1935, Standard Oil Co. 
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Looking for “Shorty” 

Two men in a dilapidated car drove 
into the yard of Eugene Lias, who 
lives near Akron, Iowa, one April af- 
ternoon. Apparently, they thought no 
one was home, for when they went to 
the house, opened the screen door 
and had just started to open the in- 
ner door, they seemed surprised when 
they were met by Alice Ronan, em- 
ployed in the Lias household. 

Somewhat confusedly, they asked 
Miss Ronan if she could tell them 
where they could locate “Shorty” 
Wilson. Miss Ronan couldn’t, nor 
could any one else. As it developed, 
there was no such person in the 
neighborhood. They then asked if 
there were any men about the place, 
and upon being told that Lloyd Hil- 
liker, also employed by Lias, was out 
in the barn, they headed that way, 
and repeated to Hilliker their inquiry 
as to the whereabouts of “Shorty.” 
The fact that they were making a 
survey of the place developed later. 

Miss Ronan was sufficiently suspi- 
cious of their actions that as they 
drove away she took down the num 
ber of their car license. 

About a week later, Lias discovered 
that a set of harness, three bridles, 
four collars and a valuable saddle 
were missing from the barn. He 
promptly reported his loss to Sheriff 
Rippey, and, with the license number 
and description of the men furnished 
by Miss Ronan and Hilliker, the sher- 
iff soon had George Newton in cus- 
tody. Newton was identified as one 
of the two strangers who originally 
called at the Lias home looking for 
“Shorty.” It developed that he had 
returned to get the harness he had 
“spotted” on his first call. 

After escaping from jail once, New- 
ton was recaptured in Nebraska, and 
pleaded guilty to a charge of grand 
larceny. A five-year sentence to the 
penitentiary at Fort Madison was the 
result. 

Fortunately, most of the harness 
was recovered at Plainview, Neb., 
where Newton had sold it. Reward 
checks have been sent to Service Bu- 
reau Member Lias, Miss Ronan and 
Lloyd Hilliker for their part in the 
capture of Newton. 


Why Deal With Strangers? 

In our last issue, we warned our 
readers of complaints regarding un- 
satisfactory transactions with a poul- 
try remedy salesman. Information re- 
ceived since then indicates that other 
high pressure poultry remedy men 
are working in the state and collect- 
ing cash or poultry for so-called rem- 
edies made by concerns we can not 
find listed in commercial reference 
books. 

We have said this before, but it 
seems we can’t repeat the warning 
often enough to prevent some of our 
members from getting “hooked” now 
and then: Don’t pay cash to stran- 
gers who are unable to furnish satis- 
factory proof of their connection with 
a reliable company, no matter how 
plausible their sales talk may be. 

It is easy to find out whether 
there are such companies as the 
smooth talkers claim to represent 
Banks and business houses nearly all 
subscribe to some kind of a commer: 
cial reference service which provides 
books listing companies and their 
credit rating. If you have never 
heard of the company whose product 
you are asked to buy, follow the 
Service Bureau slogan and “Investl- 
gate before you invest!” Hold onto 
your money until you are assured 
that if you have cause to complain 
there will be some one besides John 
Smith, address unknown, to hear the 
complaint. There are plenty of reli- 
able concerns to deal with. You don't 
have to take chances. 
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Farm News From Washington 


AAA Amendments Near Passage--What Crop 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The weather op- 
timists of 1934 were right. The prairies 
are in bloom once more. On August 1, 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
estimated that the nation’s 1935 corn crop 
would total 2,272,147,000 bushels, nearly 65 
per cent larger than in 1934 and almost up 
to average yields on the adjusted acreage 
planted. This forecast was 11 per cent higher 
than on July 1. Ample rainfall in most loeali- 
ties and favorable growing weather resulted 
in considerable improvement during July. 
It also was estimated by the government’s 
rop reporters that the hay crop would be the 
largest in years, that pastures generally were 
good, and that the total feed grain produe- 
tion would be only 5 per cent below the aver- 
age of ten preceding seasons. The oat crop in 
the United States this year is expected to total 
about 1,187,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
526,000,000 bushels in 1934 and the 1928-32 
average of 1,218,000,000 bushels. 


Wheat Is an Exception 


An exception to the general rosy outlook 
was the report on wheat vields. A month 
ago, it was estimated that the production of 
both winter and spring wheat might total 
about 731,045,000 bushels. Rapid spread of 
black stem rust and continued heat thruout 
July, however, so affected the development 
of the crop that this original estimate was 
dropped on August 1 to 607,678,000 bushels. 
As might be expected, the rust 


cow. Thus, in spite of a moderate reduction 
in cow numbers since a year ago, total milk 
production was fully as heavy as during mid- 
summer months in any recent year. 

The vast improvement in crop prospects 
over a year ago will cheer the majority of 
people, but it also forebodes trouble in the 
future if farmers do not maintain effective 
control of agricultural production next year. 
With hogs now selling at around $12 per ewt. 
in Chicago, on account of a temporary sharp 
drop in receipts, and with plentiful feed sup- 
plies in sight, producers in many localities 
already are talking of much larger pig pro- 
duction next year. Some increase over the 
number produced this year is warranted, but 
such upswings, when left to themselves, espe- 
cially where there is plenty of feed, have a 
bad habit of going too far. Among cattle pro- 
ducers also there is a noticeably optimistic 
tone which indicates that the restocking— 
probably surplus restocking—is already un- 
der way, and that prices will begin to sag 
about 1937. 

The AAA has an eve cocked watehfully on 
the economie weather ahead for farmers in the 
light of these indications, but will merely 
mark time on most activities for 1936 until 
the much disputed AAA amendments have 
been acted on by congress. Only the wheat 
program is being hurried to final form. 

By the second week of August, the amend- 
ments were ready for final action by both 
houses of congress. A joint committee, in- 


Reports Show 


cluding Senator Murphy, of Iowa, completed 
an overhauling of the bill, which, it was felt, 
was an acceptable compromise of the many 
suggestions of both senators and congressmen 
in the original voting some weeks before, yet 
which would largely eliminate the present 
weaknesses of the AAA. 

Of course, the No. 1 job has been to safe- 
guard the processing tax as a means of finane- 
ing the adjustment activities. It is generally 
admitted, even by many enemies of the pro- 
cessing tax, that agricultural adjustment has 
been beneficial and, under existing conditions, 
must be continued. However, there has not 
been such general approval of the tax in spite 
of the fact that it is regarded as the most 
practical souree of AAA funds. Following 
the Scheehter decision which killed the NRA, 
several hundred suits have been instituted by 
processors of basie commodities against the 
processing tax. These suits charge, among oth- 
er things, that congress, in the original aet of 
1933, did not speeify in sufficient detail how 
the tax rate should be determined by the see- 
retary of agriculture, and that, therefore, too 
much authority had been improperly dele- 
gated to the secretary. 


Existing Rates to Continue 


Thus, in order to make sure that the courts 
wouldn't knock out all of the existing pro- 
cessing tax rates on the basis of these charges, 
it was specifically provided in the amend- 

ment that, in event of an adverse 





damage was most severe in the 
spring wheat areas. The heat and 
rust also damaged oats and other 
small grains, but this damage was 
more than offset by the pick-up in 
corn prospects. 

lowa’s crop prospects showed a 

particular improvement in July. 
Expeeted production for 1935 was 
boosted from 291,150,000 bushels 
as of July 1 to 354,232,000 bushels 
on August 1. The corn crop in 
lowa gained more during July than 
the crop in any other state. Mate- 
rial increases also were noted in 
most of the other corn belt states, 
with the exception of Missouri and 
Kansas, where conditions have been 
adverse in many loealities since 
early spring. 
_ The oat erop in Towa, like that 
in many other states, suffered -rust 
and heat damage. Consequently, 
production now is expected to total 
a little less than 200,000,000 bush- 
els, as compared with the 1928-32 
average of 218,730,000 bushels. 
Oat production in Iowa in 1934 
amounted to only 58,525,000 bush- 
els, . 

The hay outlook in Iowa remains 
at about 5,500,000 tons. Pasture 
is estimated to be more than 90 per 
cent of normal, as compared with 
i@SS than 40 per cent a vear ago. 
The condition of the soybean crop 
on August 1 was about 86 per cent 
of normal, as compared with 66 per 
cent at this time in 1934. 

The improved condition of pas- 
tures was reflected during July in 
an inerease of nearly 11 per cent 
over 1934 in milk production per 








ANOTHER FARM REVOLT 
—From the Baltimore Sun. 


court decision on the pending law 
suits, the existing rates shall, nev- 
ertheless, continue up to the time 
of the next session of congress. 

But the design of the act is, of 
eourse, to keep the processing taxes 
flexible, so that they will represent 
over a long period the actual dif- 
ference between average prices 
paid to the farmer and parity value 
based on pre-war relationships. The 
amendments, therefore, state spe- 
cifically how the seeretary shall 
work this out heneeforth, if he is 
not restrained by court decision 
from exercising any authority over 
tax rates. 

The big argument has been over 
just what period should be used as 
a basis for figuring actual and 
parity prices. The amendments 
prescribe that the twelve-month 
period beginning two months be- 
fore the start of the preeeding mar- 
keting year and continuing thru 
ten months after the start shall be 
used as the basis. That is, in the 
of hogs, where the marketing 
vear starts November 5, the tax 
rate to be in effect for any year 
would be based on the average dif- 
ference between the actual price 
paid farmers for hogs and the par- 
ity price of hogs from the last of 
the August just preceding back 
thru twelve full months. 

Within these specifications, the 
secretary is empowered as before 
to take into consideration other fae- 
tors, such as competition with oth- 
er goods, consumer demand, ete., 
but as further protection to the 
consumer (Continued on page 9) 


Case 
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EDITORIALS 


EXAS farmers have 
decided that if the 
processing tax is uncon- 
stitutional, the tariff is 
unconstitutional also and 


Attack 
Legality of 
Tariff 


for the same reason. So they’re getting ready 
to go into court to get injunctions against the 
collection of tariffs on imports, Just as pro- 
cessors of farm products have gone into court 
to secure injunctions against the collection of 
processing taxes. 

Farmers of lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Minnesota, in a recent meeting at Sioux 
City, decided to support Texas farmers in 
this campaign. Other states are lining up to 
back the Texas program. It looks like the 
start of a good scrap. 

The standard arguments against the pro- 
cessing tax fit the tariff system like a glove. 
Judge Barnes, of Chicago, in a recent pro- 
cessing tax case, for instance, said. 

I do not think that this exaction is a 
tax because it is not used for govern- 
mental purposes. It is merely taking 
money out of John Brown’s pocket and 
placing it in the pocket of John Jones. 
It isn’t governmental purpose to take 
money out of the pockets of millions of 
John Browns and place it in the pockets 
of millions of John Joneses. 

Nobody could define the tariff more accu- 
rately. In putting a tariff duty on any prod- 
uet, revenue is incidental. In fact, many 
schedules are so high that imports are virtu- 
ally barred and no revenue is secured. If 
revenue were the object, tariff schedules 
would have to be eut far below the present 
point on most commodities. 

Some of the lower courts have declared that 
the taxing power ean be used to produce 
revenue, but that it ean not be used primarily 
to secure other results, with revenue produc- 
tion as a minor feature. Under this interpre- 
tation of the constitution, obviously the pro- 
cessing tax is unconstitutional. But so is the 
whole tariff structure. 

The argument of the tariff beneficiaries 
seems to be that since the tariff has escaped 
attack this long, it can not be upset. The 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, in an edi- 
torial entitled, ‘‘Naive Farmers,’’ remarks: 
“‘Under the supreme court’s reasoning in 
some eases, like one of the child labor acts, 
taxes levied for other than revenue purposes 
are unconstitutional, but the protective tariff 
has acquired a status of its own.’” And the 
paper quotes Willoughby on ‘‘ Constitutional 
Law’’ to this effect : ‘‘ The constitutionality of 
a protective tariff, that is, a system of customs 
duties levied on foreign imports so arranged 
as to furnish incidental protection to home 
industries, tho questioned in earlier years, 
has now passed beyond the range of contro- 
versy. Such laws being on their face revenue 
measures, they may not be questioned because 
their effect is primarily to supply protection 
rather than revenue.”’ 

Apparently, the tariff folks feel that since 
they have got away with it for a hundred 
years, that fact entitles them to get away with 
it for another hundred. But if anybody else 
wants similar protection, swat them with the 
constitution. 

We hope that the attitude of some tariff 
beneficiaries will not foree farmers into ex- 
treme methods of retaliation. In the long run, 
it is to the interest of farmers as well as to 
the interest of protected industries, to insist 
on a liberal interpretation of the constitution. 
The national government must have the power 
to do those things that must be done to pro- 
mote the general welfare, and that can not 
be done effectively by states or individuals. 

To wipe out the tariffs at one blow would 
be as disastrous to industry as it would be to 
agriculture to wipe out the processing tax— 
the farmers’ tariff—at one blow. We need 


reduction in tariffs on many industrial prod- 
ucts in order to permit foreign countries to 
trade their surplus goods for the surplus 
goods we produce here, but the reductions 
should be gradual. We shall need changes in 
processing tax rates, as the economic situation 
changes, but these changes should be gradual 
and in accordance with national needs. 

To put American industry and American 
agriculture in the strait-jacket of a strict and 
literal interpretation of the constitution would 
be to intensify the depression and to take the 
risk of a violent overturn of our present 
political and economic order. 








TARIFF vs. AAA 


For years, tariffs have been levied to 
take money out of the pockets of con- 
sumers and put that money in the pockets 
of protected groups. 

For years, corporation laws have per- 
mitted industrial groups to evade some of 
the responsibilities of individual owner- 
ship and to open the way to rigid price 
structures and higher profits. 

These grants of governmental power to 
private groups have been made without 
consideration for consumers. In no tariff, 
in no set of corporation laws, is there any 
such provision for the protection of con- 
sumers as is found in the agricultural 
adjustment act. 


Yet some beneficiaries of these govern- 
mental grants of power not only want 
their own special privileges continued, but 
insist that similar grants to farmers under 
the AAA should be abolished. 


The question before the nation in 1860 
was whether a nation could exist half 
slave and half free. The question now is 
whether the nation can endure a return 
to a price structure half steel and half 
putty, to an economic structure half pro- 
tected and half naked to the winds of 
disaster, and to the kind of fake prosperity 
that leaves the nation half boom and half 
broke. 








Any one with faith in the American con- 
stitutional system is bound to hope that it 
will prove flexible enough this time, as it has 
in the past, to meet the new crisis. For we 
might as well recognize the fact that, regard- 
less of what any court rules, the people of the 
United States are not going to refrain indefi- 
nitely from using their powers to utilize the 
man-power, the mechanical equipment and 
the natural wealth of the nation to produce a 
good living for the nation’s people. 


George ANY farmers in the 
corn belt remember 


Russell—Poet, G.orco Russell (A. E.), 


Economist the Lrish cooperative 

leader, who talked before 
a number of farm groups here some years 
ago. No one who ever saw him could forget 
him. His bulky figure and thick beard made 
him look like an unusually tall and muscular 
Santa Claus. Thousands of good stories were 
filed away in his massive head, and he had 
the manner and the voice to make them sound 
a hundred times better in the telling than they 
wouid have read in cold type. 

Russell died a few weeks ago. We'll miss 
him. His editorials in the Irish Homestead 
and later in the Irish Statesman were the best 
discussions of agricultural subjects we've ever 
read. Our readers will remember how fre- 
quently we used to quote him. 

Few who knew him as a leader in ecoopera- 


tive affairs and as a farm paper editor real- 
ized that he was also a poet and painter of 
distinction. His own life reflected his philos- 
ophy of what a man’s life ought to be. He 
helped farmers to better farming methods and 
to bigger incomes, but he also tried to show 
them that the increased income and leisure 
gained thereby might be happily used in new 
ways. 

Russell wanted to see farm people enjoying 
themselves with more community sports and 
entertainments. But, particularly, he wanted 
to see farm people developing all their possi- 
bilities in cultural lines. He would have liked 
the Lowa performance of ‘‘The Bohemian 
Girl’’ this summer, and the many rural or- 
chestras we have in the midwest. He hoped 
that farmers and their families wouid have 
the time and opportunity to develop into good 
musicians, poets and painters, or into any 
special line for which they had liking and 
talent. And be good farmers, too. 

George Russell was a reformer in the field 
of agricultural economies, because he knew 
none of the things he wanted would come to 
pass until farmers had a better chance to 
make a living. But he would never have been 
satisfied with bigger income as an end in 
itself. He hoped farm people would be able 
to eonvert bigger incomes into a productive 
leisure which would be used to let them de- 
velop their special talents in the fields they 
most enjoyed. 


VERYBODY reealls 

the Wallace pam- 
phiet, ‘‘America Must 
Choose,’’ with its decla- 
ration that the United 
States must make up its mind whether to go 
nationalist, internationalist or take a planned 
middle course. Now, Alonzo E. Taylor has 
written a long book, ‘‘The New Deal and For- 
eign Trade’’ (Macmillan, $3), to show how 
difficult it is for the United States to do any 
of the three. 

Any one who finds himself growing too 
cheerful over the state of the nation should 
read Doctor Taylor’s book. He points out the 
difficulties of going nationalist, with its re- 
duction of acreage, shifts in urban industry 
and the like; he finds just as many risks in 
expansion of foreign tr. de on the interna- 
tional plan, since this v ould involve greater 
changes in urban indistry, altho it would 
probably be easier for agriculture, and he 
declares that the planned middle course has 
as many or more difficulties than either of 
the two extremes. 

A guide who points out all the rough places 
on the road is worth something, even tho most 
of us prefer one who not only points out the 
rough places, but has some good ideas for 
grading them down. One queer assumption 
of Doctor Taylor’s, however, is that Seeretary 
Wallace believes that bi-lateral trade treaties 
will do the work of increasing imports suffi- 
ciently to get agriculture out of the woods. 
The fact seems to be that Secretary Wallace, 
Secretary Hull and others concerned with 
foreign trade have assumed from the begin- 
ning that reciprocal tariff treaties do no 
more than provide a starting point for re- 
building foreign trade. 

The Taylor comments on acreage adjust- 
ment are for the most part sympathetic, tho 
he underestimates none of its difficulties. One 
of his remarks, however, will amuse readers 
of this paper. He refers to the Wallace idea 
of the ‘‘ever-normal granary”’ as being ‘‘ prob- 
ably evolved from the 1934 drouth.”’ Actu- 
ally, Henry A. Wallace was writing articles 
about the ‘‘ever-normal granary’? in 1926, 
and the idea has been in the foreground of 
the AAA movement ever since its inception 
in 1933. 


All the 
Roads Are 
Rocky 
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Trouble 
Ahead With 
Hogs 


GOOD many farm- 

ers are now trying 
to decide whether to put 
their surplus gilts in 
with the lots that are 
going to market this winter, or whether to 
hold a number of them out for breeding this 
fall, to produce spring pigs in 1936. 

A year ago, this paper urged every farmer 
who had or could get feed to hold out more 
gilts and to breed up to contract limits for 
1935. That advice was good, as hog prices 
today fully testify. But today we are urging 
farmers to do just the opposite, to recognize 
the fact that overproduction of hogs in 1936 
is highly probable, and to hold down breeding 
for spring litters next year. 

This fall, we are going to have fairly good 
hog prices and feed prices considerably lower 
than for some months. There will be a good 
profit in feeding hogs at the ratio that will 
exist between hog and feed prices this fall. 

A situation of this kind usually makes a 
good many farmers over-optimistie. They 
think that because there is a profit in hog 
feeding in November of 1935, there will also 
be a profit in hog feeding by November of 
1936. Yet the chances are that there will be an 
unusual number of sows and gilts held over 
for spring litters in 1936, with a consequent 
tlood of hogs on the market by October of 
1936. 

While some slight increase in hog produc- 
tion is justified, any large increase will force 
prices down to low levels again. Foreign 
trade is getting worse. Domestic demand is 
likely to increase somewhat, but not enough 
to take care of any considerable increase. 

The danger point in the hog market, as 
things look now, will come in October of 1936, 
when the spring pigs begin to come in. Farm- 
ers who like to look ahead will be well advised 
to keep production low for 1936, to plan for 
early litters, and to get those litters on the 
market before the fall break in price. 

If farmers should be unlucky enough to 
run up against a ruling of the supreme court 
outlawing the agricultural adjustment act, 
and thereby making a 1936 corn-hog program 
impossible, the risk of a market collapse in 
the fall of 1936 will be greatly increased. But, 
under any circumstances, it seems good busi- 
ness to go easy on hog production next year. 
Fatten those extra gilts and get good prices 
for them this season. Don’t hold them out to 
produce cheap pigs next year. 


NEMIES of the farm 

program, not content 
with trying to wreck 
farm prices in 1936 by 
ending the processing 
tax and the adjustments which it finances, 
are also planning to try to take away from 
the farmer part of the benefits of the 1935 
program. 

Senator L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, has an- 
nouneed that an attempt will be made to pre- 
vent the payment of the second half of the 
corn-hog benefits due on the 1935 program. 
He is quoted as saying: ‘‘There is a possi- 
bility of the signers of 1935 corn-hog contracts 
being deprived of $100,000,000 of corn-hog 
money, even tho they have followed out the 
contraet to the letter of the law.’’ 

While there seems no doubt that Senator 
Dickinson and other foes of the farm act 
would be willing to go to any length to de- 
feat the farm program, and even to block the 
payment of the final $100,000,000 due on the 
1935 corn-hog program, their chances for do- 
ing this don’t look very good. 

The AAA has announced that it regards 
the 1935 contracts as both legally and morally 
binding on the government. If the supreme 
court should knock out the processing tax, 
and remove that source of funds from which 
to pay benefits, the government wovld still 
be obligated to complete its part of the con- 
tract. Funds to pay farmers would have to 


Can Not 
Block Second 
Payments 


be seeured from some other source, possibly 
from the work relief appropriation. 

Farmers need not worry about getting the 
rest of their pay for the 1935 contract. They 
should remember how a year ago they were 
warned that the last payment on the 19354 
contract would never be made. The new pre- 
diction is worth about as much as the old one. 

The incident is only worth noting as an 
instanee of the vindictive way the enemies 
of the farm act are going to work. They act 
as if they had taken an oath to use every 
means possible to keep money from going 
into the farmers’ pockets. How it must pain 
them to note that farm income for 1935 is 
apparently going to be two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars greater than for 1932. 








FEED RESERVES 


Remembering the drouth, farmers are 
planning on carrying over this year bigger 
stocks of feed grains and hay. An extra 
cold winter or an extra dry summer can 


make additional feed mighty useful. 


This is sound practice. But there is 
another kind of feed reserve that should 
be provided also. Most farms need more 
good pasture than they have. In too many 
cases, there is just enough pasture avail- 
able to get stock thru the summer in case 
the weather is just right. Just a few 
weeks of dry weather often throws the 
summer pasture program out of balance 
and forces use of other feed in large quan- 
tities. 

We need more land put down to pas- 
ture, and more care given to the pastures 
we have. Every farm should have a little 
more pasture than it needs in a good sea- 
son, so it can have what it needs in a poor 
season. This fall, an opportunity will be 
given to many farmers, particularly in the 
southern half of the corn belt, to get more 
land seeded to pasture. We hope the 
opportunity is used. 








Bringing ITH forty-six states 

4s represented in ap- 
Electricity plications for rural pow- 
To Farms er and light projects to 


be built out of loans from 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
there are signs pointing to the creation of a 
new type of agricultural service agency—the 
electric service ecooperative—alongside of the 
mutual hail insurance and mutual telephone 
companies. 

Two significant statements of the past week 
indicate this probable trend. Morris L. Cooke, 
head of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration stated: ‘‘Following policies outlined 
in the federal water power act. and elsewhere, 
preference in the building of lines will be 
given to applications from municipalities and 
other agencies of the state and to non-profit 
associations, such as cooperatives. ”’ 

Almost on the same date, the Farm Credit 
Administration stated, in explanation of the 
newly amended act relating to cooperative 
loans: ‘‘Cooperatives furnishing farm busi- 
ness service now may borrow from the bank. 
Heretofore, only associations marketing farm 
products or buying farm supplies were eli- 
gible. This provision opens the bank’s facili- 
ties to rural electrification groups and similar 
organizations. ”’ 

Apparently, loans for rural electrification 
projects may be secured from the Bank for 
Cooperatives as well as from the Rural Elee- 
trification Administration. Iowa has already 
taken steps to get its share in the $100.000,000 
fund available for such loans. Prof. Frank 
Paine, electrical engineer at Iowa State Col- 
lege, is now hastening completion of plans 
for a cooperative project centering at Win- 
terset, to include rural homes, schools and 
churches there on some thirty miles of trans- 
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mission line. Number of users, amount of 
power and other necessary information will 
be forwarded at once to Washington. 

Considerable industrial employment and 
enhanced farm comfort and convenience 
should arise from this project. Further plans 
will be watched with deep interest by many 
farmers. 


Putting HE sharpest teeth 
Teeth in h yet found in any 

midwest law for eontrel 
Weed Law of noxious weeds are ¢on- 


tained in certain sections 
of the 1935 revised weed law of Minnesota. 
Among other things, it specifically empowers 
the commissioner of agriculture to quarantine 
pieces of property infested heavily with pri- 
mary noxious weeds named in the aet, with 
or without the consent of the land owner, 
making it a misdemeanor for the owner or 
any one else to imtrude on or interfere with 
the weed eradication measures which follow 
such quarantine. 

This will sound like ‘‘regimentation’’ to 
folks, no doubt, but are there 
greater public menaces than unchecked waves 
of weed infestation, often aided by careless 
or indifferent land owners? Weeds probably 
count for a large share of the necessary labor 
of farming, reduce the value of grain and 
hay, serve as host plants for harmful insects 
and plant diseases, to say nothing of certain 
poisonous species. With all cheap and fertile 
new lands gone, the only recourse left to 
modern farmers is to conserve and improve 
the land now eultivated. Land sanitation by 
weed control is vital to all of us. 


some where 


Time to OR some months we 


have been pointing 


Sell Poor out to our readers that 
Dairy Cows the high production of 

° milk, coupled with the 
rather seanty numbers of beef cattle going 
on the market, made it good business for 
dairymen to eull their herds and get rid of 
their extra cows while prices for slaughter 
cattle were fair. 

That advice still holds good. While butter- 
fat prices, as a result of good pastures and 
excessive milk cow numbers, are low, the mar- 
ket for slaughter cows has held up fairly well. 
High hog prices are making more consumers 
turn to the use of cheaper grades of beef. 
And, fortunately, feed and pasture sujplies 
are available in most districts to put some 
flesh on the dairy culls before they are sent 
to market. 

Every dairyman needs to cull his herd every 
vear, but it is seldom that he has a chance of 
doing it as profitably as this season. Dairy 
product prices seem likely to be low for a 
while, and it may be good business to get rid 
of a big share of the producers in some herds 
now and use the extra feed to bring along 
young stuff that is of better breeding and 
that has better prospects of yielding a profit 
at the pail. 

If we go into the winter with butterfat 
prices still low, feed available at moderate 
prices, and the beef market promising, a rush 
of cull stuff from dairy districts is probable. 
Some of our readers may find it good business 
to get in ahead of the crowd. 


AS always, Wallaees’ 
Farmer and lowa 
Homestead will have a 
booth at the Iowa State 
Fair this year, August 
21-30, in the eustomary place, at the west 
end of Machinery Hall. Our subscribers are 
invited to drop in for a rest between rounds 
of fair visiting. Members of the staff of the 


Visit Us 
At the Iowa 
Fair 


paper will be on hand and will welcome an 
opportunity to renew acquaintance with old 
an new subseribers. 
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Beware of Ergoty Rye 

The availability of rye at compara- 
tive, attractive prices raises the 
question of the effect of ergot on its 
feeding value, as it is practically 
impossible to get rye free from ergot 
infestation. 

The presence of ergot in rye defi- 
nitely detracts from its value in ra- 
tions for growing and fattening pigs. 
In a comparison of pure rye and 
badly infested, ergoty rye, at the 
University of Alberta, Canada, sta- 
tion, either 746 pounds of pure rye 
or 808 pounds of ergoty rye were re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of hog 
gain. In other words, the rye with 
1.46 per cent ergot infestation was 
worth only 92 per cent as much as 
the pure rye. Reasonably good re- 
sults attended the mixing of the 
ergoty rye with equal parts of oats; 
in fact, the gain was produced with 
23 per cent less concentrates in the 
mixture. 

The difficulty encountered with 
the ergot in the rye is that it lowers 
the palatability, and the daily feed 
consumption with pigs may be quite 
low. Apparently, ergot is variable 
in its effect upon consumption, so 
the value of rye is not in propor- 
tion to the amount of ergot infesta- 
tion. The unfavorable effect upon 
consumption caused by the ergot 
supposedly reduces the occurrence of 
the ergotism in pigs. Pigs will 
consume enough of the rye to make 
fair gains, but not enough to make 
them sick. 

This fungus disease of rye will 
lower feed consumption if it is pres- 
ent to the extent of even less than 
one-half of one per cent of the ra- 
tion. During the middle ages, con- 
vulsive ergotism was recognized in 
humans, but it was not until 1709 
that its association with ergotized 
rye was accepted. 

To obtain good results with the 
feeding of rye, it is essential that 
the amount of ergot present be low. 
If there is a large percentage of 
ergot present, a smaller amount of 
the rye should be fed. Because of 
the unpalatability of the rye, the 
self-feeding, free-choice method may 
not produce the best results. Hand- 
feeding is clearly indicated if much 
rye is to be used. It is seldom 
profitable to feed for more than 
thirty days on a ration in which 
rye makes up all of the basal con- 
centrate. Grain mixtures are to be 
preferred. Good pasture or alfalfa 
roughage should be included with 
rye in the ration. 

It pays to practice good supple- 
mentation. Use one of the best of 
the protein supplements, as well as 
a good mineral mixture, which in- 
cludes iron. The rye kernels are 
rather hard, so medium or coarse 
grinding is an economical prepara- 
tion. When ground rye costs 90 per 
cent as much as whole corn or less, 
some of it can be used for growing 
and fattening pigs that are being fed 
a good ration, including a good min- 
eral mixture, especially on pasture. 


. ° 
Pasture Feeding Calves 
Adding cottonseed meal to a corn 

and blue grass pasture ration for 

calves failed to reveal any improve- 
ment in recent Ohio trials. Twenty 
steer and heifer calves were divided 
into two lots, one receiving no sup- 
plement and the other cottonseed 
meal at the rate of one pound per 

calf daily. The trial began May 17, 

when the calves were about eight 

months old and weighed 442 pounds, 
and ended November 1. During the 

168 days on pasture, the gain was 

about the same and the final average 

weight was 722 pounds. Each calf in 
the unsupplemented lot ate about 

10.3 pounds of shelled corn, and in 

the cottonseed lot, 10.6 pounds. 

The calves carried considerable 
flesh when they were turned on pas- 
ture, as they had been creep fed dur- 
ing late winter and spring. The pas- 
ture was excellent, as the rainfall 
after the middle of June was ample 
to keep an abundant supply of blue 
grass until frost came in October. In 
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FEEDING ON PASTURE--SILAGE FOR STEERS 


feed for 100 pounds of gain, the one 
lot required 613 pounds of corn and 
the other 637 pounds of corn and 60 
pounds of cottonseed meal. With pas- 
ture charged at 5 cents per calf per 
day, corn at 50 cents a bushel, and 
cottonseed meal at $28 per ton, the 
cost of 100 pounds of gain was $8.45 
for the corn and pasture lot and $9.54 
for the lot getting cottonseed meal. 


Corn Silage for Steers 

The superiority of corn silage over 
shocked corn for fattening steers 
is shown by results that have re- 
cently been released by the Michi- 
gan agricultural experiment station. 
This was a winter feeding trial of 
165 days, and is the third that has 
been conducted by this station. 

Thirty steers, with an average 
weight of about 718 pounds, were 
divided into three equal lots in this 
trial. Lot I was fed ground, shocked 
corn, alfalfa hay and cottonseed 
meal. Lot II was fed the same, ex- 
cept that corn silage was used in 
the place of the shocked corn, and 
in Lot III the difference in treat- 
ment was the feeding of shocked 
corn in bundles. The cottonseed 
meal was fed at the rate of 2.5 
pounds per thousand pounds of live 
weight, and the mixed alfalfa hay 
was limited to 4.7 pounds per steer 
daily. However, those receiving corn 
silage consumed less hay. 

The lot receiving ground shocked 
corn gained at the rate of 1.69 pounds 
per day, and consumed .88 of an 
acre of corn per steer. Each silage 
steer gained 1.84 pounds daily and 


raw rock phosphate as it is mined is 
much less expensive than superphos- 
phate or other products containing 
phosphorus, like bone meal, for ex- 
ample, it has for a number of years 
been used as an important ingredient 
in mineral mixtures for livestock 
consumption. There has, however, 
been objection to its use for this 
purpose on the part of some investi- 
gators because of the fact that the 
natural rock is invariably mixed with 
more or less of the element known 
as fluorine, which, when consumed 
in large quantities, is injurious to 
livestock. 

To what extent the use of rock 
phosphate in minerals for livestock 
feeding may be carried has been 
studied by the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the last five years, during 
which time it has been fed to cattle, 
hogs, sheep and poultry. According 
to tests made with hogs fed in a dry 
lot, it appears that when rock phos- 
phate (sometimes also referred to as 
lime phosphate) does not constitute 
more than four-tenths of one per cent 
of the grain ration fed, it is not 
harmful, and when fed on pasture 
twice that amount may be used with- 
out any injurious effect. The Wis- 
consin tests, however, show that 
when used in too large quantities, it 
is harmful. In the case of hogs, it 
has been definitely shown that when 
rock phosphate constitutes 1.6 per 
cent of the grain ration, whether on 
pasture or in dry lot, both growth 
and reproduction of the animals was 
interfered with. 

Chickens, it appears, can consume 
larger quantities of rock phosphate 











Some good Nebraska silage fed steers. 


ate .6 of an acre of corn, while those 
on bundle shocked corn gained 1.57 
pounds and utilized .95 of an acre of 
corn per steer. 

Considering all of the cost in- 
volved, the selling price of the steers, 
and crediting the hog gains in the 
respective lots, the silage lot led 
the other groups in return made per 
acre of corn fed. Each corn acre 
fed as silage returned $81.49, while 
the return was $45.74 for each acre 
handled as ground shocked corn, and 
$47 for the shock corn in bundles. 
The preparation of the shocked 
corn proved to be uneconomical, 
while the ensiling of the corn was 
highly profitable. 

Feeding Rock Phosphate 

Rock phosphate is the natural 
phosphate as it comes from the 
earth. In the manufacture of super- 
phosphate, the rock phosphate is 
treated with sulphuric acid. This 
treatment renders the phosphorus in 
the natural rock more soluble to the 
roots of plants, so that it acts more 
quickly as a plant food. 

Just as plants require the element 
of phosphorus for growth and devel- 
opment, so do animals, and since the 


in their rations than cattle and hogs. 
Thus, from one to two per cent of 
rock phosphate in the birds’ ration 
gives as good results as the same 
amount of bone meal, but when used 
to the extent of three per cent, it re- 
tards growth and also the number of 
eges produced. The station con- 
cludes as follows on this point: 

“It would appear that raw rock 
phosphate is a safe ingredient in the 
ration of chicks and laying hens if 
this mineral is not fed in excess of 
two per cent of the ration.” 

When rock phosphate was fed to 
cows at the rate of six-tenths of one 
per cent of the grain mixture, this 
product gave as good results as bone 
meal for a period of three years, but 
during the next two years there was 
a loss in appetite, loss of weight and 
smaller milk production. Toward 
the last, the teeth were also adverse- 
ly affected. In addition, it was ob- 
served that young animals suckled 
by mothers fed more than the quan- 
tities mentioned above had their nor- 
mal growth retarded. This, no doubt, 
was due to the fact that when a cow 
is overfed on rock phosphate her 
milk flow decreases, and thus, of 
course, the growth of her calf is af- 
fected. 
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Late Cut Soybean Hay 


Soybean hay which had been cut 
late in the season appeared to be 
superior to that which was cut early, 
in the feeding of stocker cattle, ac- 
cording to findings made by the 
Kentucky agricultural experiment 
station. 

Twenty head of medium to good 
native stocker steers, averaging in 
weight about 400 pounds each, were 
fed for a period of 107 days in this 
feeding trial, in which one-half of 
the steers received early cut soy- 
bean hay and the other half received 
late cut. In addition to the hay, 
corn silage, broken ear corn and salt 
were fed. 

The lot which received the early 
cut hay was fed 7.6 pounds of hay 
per steer daily, and the amount 
refused was 1.2 pounds. In the lot 
receiving the late cut hay, each of 
the steers was fed 10.6 pounds per 
day, but actually consumed only 
about nine pounds. The amount of 
hay furnished to the steers was 
regulated according to the appetites 
of the animals, and the amount 
which they refused to eat was about 
the same in both of the lots. The 
other feeds given them were held 
constant as to the amount fed, 
and each steer was allowed daily 
3.72 pounds of chopped ear corn 
and 11.13 pounds of corn silage. 

The steers which were fed on the 
late cut hay made daily gains of 
1.59 pounds each, at a feed cost 
averaging $5.77 per hundredweight, 
while the steers on the early cut 
hay gained at the average rate of 
1.35 pounds per steer, and the cost 
of the feed consumed per hundred 
pounds of gain was $5.98. 

A slightly greater gain was made 
by the hogs which followed the 
steers getting the late cut hay— 
81 pounds, as compared with 52 
pounds for the other lot. 

It was observed that the steers 
on the late cut beans appeared to 
be brighter and more thrifty than 
those which received the early cut 
beans. 


‘ -_ 
Treating Fistula 

A correspondent writes: “Will you 
please let me know a cure for fistula 
on a mare which has a large swell- 
ing on her withers? My neighbors 
tell me this is a double fistula. It is 
a gathering on both sides. I just 
bought this mare a few weeks ago, 
and would like to have her cured 
as soon as possible. There seems 
to be no soreness in the region of 
the swelling.” 

Fistula of the withers consists of 
an accumulation of pus at the very 
top of the body, and because pus is 
a liquid it tends to run down be- 
tween the muscles of the neck and 
shoulder. 

The treatment for an ordinary ab- 
scess consists of opening it and let- 
ting the pus flow away, so the wound 
can begin to heal from the bottom 
of the cavity. This is not easy to do 
with fistula, because of the loca- 
tion of the abscess on top of the 
neck, unless an opening is made at 
the bottom of the abscess and drain- 
age tubes are inserted to permit the 
pus to work out. 

As this enlargement is not sore, 
and the animal does not seem to 
suffer from it at all, there is some 
indication that the pus has become 
firm and may be absorbed. This is 
especially true if you assist it by 
stimulating the blood supply to the 
parts. 

For that reason, we suggest the 
rubbing of the skin with tincture of 
iodine once daily till it shows slight 
blistering. Then stop a few days and 
repeat the application. Internally, 
give the animal a mixture of arsen- 
ous acid, ninety grains; potassium 
iodide, two drams; linseed oil meal, 
three ounces; sulphur, one ounce, 
ground willow bark, eight ounces. 
Give a teaspoon of this on the feed 
morning and night for a week. Then 
double the dose for the next week, 
after which return to the original 
dose till it is all fed up. 
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State Fair O pens Aug. 23 


Increased Entries Assure Record Show 


ITH the opening of the Iowa 
State Fair less than a week 
away, final preparations indicate that 
it will be one of the breatest state 
expositions in many years. 
Increased entries have been made 
in nearly every department. Largest 
increases are in livestock, farm ex- 
hibits and boys’ and girls’ Four-H 
Club activities. The livestock show, 
in particular, will be large and of ex- 
ceptional quality. Prize show herds 
will come from Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Ohio, Kansas, 
Missouri, Texas, Colorado, South Da- 
kota, Oregon, Washington, Mississip- 
pi, Indiana, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 
At the top of the list of livestock 
events will be the official National 
Shorthorn Show, in which the great- 
est Shorthorn herds of the country 
will compete for more than $10,000 
in cash prizes. The size of this show 
is indicated by the fact that more 
than thirty-five exhibitors have filed 
entries for over 350 head of cattle. 
The complete program of attrac- 
tions for the 1935 fair includes a 
widely diversified array of education- 
al and entertainment features. 
Thursday, August 22, will mark 
the opening of the boys’ Four-H judg- 
ing contest and the opening of the 
Iowa amateur baseball tournament. 


Main Program Starts Friday 


The main program of the fair will 
begin Friday, August 23. This will be 
Children’s day, with all boys and 
girls under 16 years of age admitted 
to the grounds free. Friday will 
mark the opening of judging in all 
agricultural departments, the contin- 
uation of the Four-H judging contest 
and the opening of judging in all 
Four-H livestock events, exhibits and 
demonstrations. Friday will also be 
headlined by the first day of the 
national circuit auto races, in which 
forty of the greatest dirt track driv- 
ers of the country will compete. Fri- 
day night will mark the beginning of 
the third annual state fair rodeo, 
with its attendant entertainment fea- 
tures. 

Saturday, August 24, has been des- 
ignated as World War Veterans’ day, 
when all veterans of the World war 
will be admitted to the grounds free. 
It will also be Four-H Baby Beef 
Judging day, and will mark the con- 
tinuation of judging in Four-H events 
and the conclusion of judging of most 
of the agricultural exhibits. For the 
first time, auto races will also head- 
line the Saturday afternoon program. 

The Sunday program this year will 
be much more interesting and varied 
than usual. Sunday has been desig- 
nated as Music day, Garden Clubs 
day, Better Homes day, Horse Show 
day and Baseball Championship day. 
It will feature open-air concerts thru- 
out the grounds during the afternoon 
and evening, a special matinee horse 
show in the afternoon, and the rodeo 
in front of the grandstand in the 
evening. All exhibit buildings will 
be open to the public thruout the 
afternoon, with special emphasis be- 
ing placed on the gorgeous Iowa 
flower show and the FHA model 
home. 


Monday Will Be a Busy Day 


One of the busiest days of the fair 
Will be Monday, August 26, which 
has been designated as Farm Bureau 
day. E. A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
will be the featured speaker at the 
Farm Bureau program, which will 
be held both in the morning and 
afternoon. Monday will also mark 
the beginning of judging in all of 
the open livestock classes, and will 
likewise mark the opening of the 
$9,000 harness race classics in front 
of the grandstand. Monday night 
will be the first evening of the night 
horse shows. 

Civil war and Spanish war veter- 
ans will be honored on Tuesday, Au- 


gust 27, with free admission to the 
fair. Livestock judging will be in 
full swing Tuesday, and the pro- 
gram will again be headlined in the 
afternoon by harness races. 

Wednesday, August 28, has been 
designated as Four-H Club day and 
State day. All Four-H Club members 
whose record work has been com- 
pleted and approved will be admitted 
to the fair free. The afternoon pro- 
gram will again headline harness 
racing, and in the livestock depart- 
ments judging of many breeds will 
be well on toward completion. 

For livestock fanciers, Thursday, 
August 29 will be one of the big days, 
featuring the annual million-dollar 
stock parade, in which grand cham- 
pions of leading breeds will parade 
in front of the grandstand in the 
afternoon. Practically all judging 
will be completed by Thursday, so 
visitors on this day may see the 
awards as they have been made in 
all classes. Thursday afternoon will 
mark the conclusion of the harness 
races, and Thursday night will be 
the last night of the rodeo and night 
horse show. 

The closing day, Friday, August 30, 
will headline auto races and the an- 
nual auction sale of baby beeves and 
Four-H pigs. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead desiring a more 
complete program of the fair and the 
dates of judging of breeds of stock 
and the agricultural classes may ob- 
tain a copy of the program free by 
writing the secretary of the lowa 
State Fair, at Des Moines. 

There is no question but that visit- 
ors this year will witness one of the 
finest fairs Iowa has held in many 
seasons. Besides the main agricul- 
tural and livestock events, there will 
be numerous exhibits, including the 
FHA model home; the largest farm 
equipment and industrial show held 
in ten years; the state conservation 
commission exhibit; state public 
schools exhibit; Iowa art salon; flow- 
er and garden club show; honey and 
bee show; women’s exposition, fill- 
ing two buildings; auto show; radio 
show, and the finest Four-H Club ex- 
hibit to be held in the United States 
this year. 


Varied Entertainment Program 


The entertainment program in- 
cludes auto races, August 23, 24, 30; 
horse races, the afternoons of August 
26, 27, 28, 29 and each night from 
August 23 thru August 29; third an- 
nual state fair rodeo, every night 
from August 23 thru August 29; the 
world’s newest aviation sensation, 
Clem Sohn, the bat man, August 26, 
27, 28, 29; three-ring circus, each af- 
ternoon and evening; the Chicago 
World’s Fair “Festival of Light,” each 
night, augmented by gorgeous fire- 
works displays; four nights of har- 
ness and saddle horse shows, August 
26 to 29, inclusive, and one afternoon, 
August 25, and music by twenty fa- 
mous bands and orchestras. 

The daily program is also replete 
with special contests of state-wide 
interest, including the Iowa farm 
women’s public speaking contest, Sat- 
urday, August 24; state checker tour- 
nament, August 26, 27; old fiddlers’ 
contest, August 23, 24; team pulling 
contest, August 28, 29; baby health 
contest; boys’ and girls’ Four-H 
health contest; state Four-H drama 
tournament; lowa championship ama- 
teur baseball tournament, August 22 
thru August 25, and the state Four-H 
kittenball tournament, August 28, 29. 

The 100-acre free camp ground 
will again be open to the public 
thruout the period of the fair. This 
camp ground is covered with rich 
blue grass and trees, equipped with 
modern conveniences, including elec- 
tric lights, water service, shower 
baths, stores, camp supply headquar- 
ters, post office and roads that are 
good in all kinds of weather. 


















Save up toa 
cupful on each 
“cold” start! 


Save up to a cup- 
ful in 10 minutes 
of hill climbing! 


Save up to a cup- 
ful in 1 hour of 
steady running! 


Your ’round-about driving is the 
most wasteful kind. Super-Shell 
is balanced to reduce stop-and- 
go wastes in 3 different ways. 
Try it... save the difference. 


SUPER-SHELL 

















Reading the Advertisements . . 


—-tells you what to buy and how to get most value for every 
penny spent. A dozen needs arise on your farm every week 
Knowing which machine, which tools, which automobile, which 
suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps as little 
as twenty-five cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars a single 
purchase. 


Read the advertisements in 
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TO HER GREATEST 


STATE FAIR 


This is the year, of all years, to see the lowa State Fair--its 8 days 
and nights of glorious entertainment--its 200 acres of exhibits 
and exposition features. No other vacation like it 

in all America--and this is the year to come. 
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‘FESTIVAL of LIGHT 


Most beautiful feature of World’s 
Fair, now seen for first time in [owa 
Painting the heavens with brushes 
of light and fire. Also 
dp huge fireworks show 
every evening 
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f CAMP OUT 


100 acre Free camp 

ground adjoining the 

exposition. All mod- 

ern conveniences 

Come—stay as long as 
you like 
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Cash Washed [nto Creeks 


Crop Income May Be Less Than Value 
of Soil Carried Off 


N extensive farmer of Decatur 

county, Iowa, whose farm is 
principally Grundy, one of the least 
erosive soils of the Big Creek Water- 
shed Area, says that, in his opinion, 
soil loss thru this section will ex- 
ceed in value the crop which will 
be produced this year. This is a 
broad generalization which, if true, 
leaves us with an unfavorable trade 
balance and is of greater national 
importance than the mach discussed 
diminution of our international trade 
balance. 

It is almost impossible to make a 
correct appraisal of the amount of 
soil loss which has occurred during 
the rainy period in southern Iowa 
and northern Missouri. However, 
from careful data of the Bethany 
Erosion Farm, on similar soil on 
comparable slopes, a basis for esti- 
mation has been established. 

The fallow plot on which computa- 
tions were made is of Shelby soil, 
the prevailing type in this area. It is 
on an 8 per cent slope, which is gen- 
erally conceded to be as near the 
average of this territory as could be 
determined. This plot lost 335 tons 
of soil per acre in three years, 1931- 
1933. One hundred inches of rain 
fell during this time. 

During this present period of ex- 
cessive precipitation, practically 100 
per cent of the land intended for corn 
and beans could be called fallow 
land. If corn was planted, no growth 
had developed and there was no oth- 
er vegetation in evidence. 

While the fields were in this fal- 
low condition during thirty days— 
May 5 to June 5—rainfall was about 
ten inches, or approximately one- 
tenth of the precipitation during the 
above mentioned period. Thus we 
can figure that there was an average 
soil loss of 33.5 tons per acre. 

As stated in the beginning, no ac- 
curacy is claimed, for averages do 
not tell an accurate story. However, 
if a substantial error is present, it 
is on the side of conservatism, as 
soil and water losses are determined 
more by the intensity than by the 
amount of rainfall. In the case at 
hand, the greatest intensity occurred 
at the critical time, or when the soil 
was already fully saturated. 


Valued at 87 Cents a Ton 


Decatur county, Iowa, had approxi- 
mately 60,000 acres ready for corn, 
or fallow, at the time, which means 
a loss of 2,000,000 tons. Doctor Baver, 
soil physicist of Missouri University, 
rates the Shelby soil at 58 cents a 
ton, considering only the mineral 
elements—nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium. Inasmuch as the vehicle 
itself should be worth one-half as 
much for its water holding organic 
matter, micro-organisms, friability or 
cultivable structure, etc., this would 
make a total value of 87 cents per 
ton, or $1,740,000. 

Messrs. Schoenleber and Easter, 
of the engineering staff of the Soil 
Conservation Service, made careful 
measurements of the small gullies 
in one field of Grundy silt loam soil. 
They selected a_ three-tenths-acre 
strip running from top to bottom of 
a slope, one-tenth acre at the lower 
side of the hill on a 6 per cent slope, 
one-tenth acre in the center on an 8 
per cent slope, and one-tenth acre 
next to the top on a 5 per cent gradi- 
ent. These areas lost 93.3 tons, 134.5 
tons and 35.8 tons per acre, respec- 
tively, or an average of 88 tons per 
acre for the entire slope. 

This field has been in corn for 
three successive years, and it was 
plowed just ahead of the rains, pre- 
paratory to planting the fourth corn 
crop. In the last thirty years, the 
field has been cropped heavily, and 
no rotation has been followed except 
to change occasionally from corn to 
oats. There have been not to ex- 


ceed two grass seedings in the forty 
years since the field was in native 
grass. 

The latter figure of 88 tons would 
more than double the loss, as cal- 
culated from the plot with a com. 
parable soil type and slope, as cited 
above. This emphasizes the fact 
that the original estimate is not too 
great. The actual loss sustained is 
probably somewhere between the 
two figures. 

The significant observation to be 
made is whether we can afferd to 
dispose of our capital investment in 
land at the price, whether as a sim- 
ple matter of business we can hope 
to remain solvent, either individually, 
or collectively, under the prevailing 
system of land use. 

To return to the original ques- 
tion, “Is the crop worth the soil 
loss” a liberal average of Decatur 
county’s corn production is thirty 
bushels on 60,000 acres, or 1,800,000 
bushels. This amount of corn would 
have to sell for 96 cents per bushel 
to simply keep the capital investment 
in the land intact. 

Now if we have a wet season, or 
early frost, corn may be worth this 
amount, but the probability is that 
it will be nearer one-half of this 
figure, which, in strict accounting, 
means that the farmers of Decatur 
county not only work for nothing, 
producing corn, but pay some three- 
quarters of a million dollars for the 
privilege. 


Striking Contrast Shown 


The foregoing figures, altho start- 
ling, do not necessarily indicate that 
southern Iowa and northern Missouri 
can not grow any corn without suf- 
fering inordinate losses. Two adja- 
cent plowed fields of 6 per cent 
slope, identical as to soil type, one 
having been in continuous clean cul- 
tivated crops for the past several 
years, the other being plowed out 
of timothy sod this spring, showed 
a striking contrast. The former was 
covered with a myriad of finger gul- 
lies, depicting a tremendous loss of 
top soil; the latter was tied together, 
as it were, with the fibrous grass 
roots, with no noticeable washing. 

This would seem to indicate that 
a four-year rotation—corn, oats, clo- 
ver and timothy — with soil treat- 
ments to guarantee stands of the 
grasses and legumes, would do much 
to eliminate the damage. With this 
program, there would be one-fourth 
of the cultivated ground in corn, or 
approximately 40,000 acres, in De 
catur county,. which we have used 
as representative. 

Other methods in conjunction with 
this rotation, such as contour strip- 
cropping, permanently sodded water 
ways, and the application of lime 
and phosphate on grass seeding, add 
efficiency to the rotation practiced 
The combination of these will re 
sult in profit in the corn crop. Altho 
the acreage is reduced one-third un 
der this procedure, an equivalent 
number of bushels on the average 
will be produced, and may be pro 
duced year after year. Without the 
observance of these simple rules, the 
above losses will continue to dissi- 
pate the “pristine fecundity” of the 
land until nothing is left but the 
subsoil, and, as H. H. Bennett con- 
cludes, “Subsoil farming is bankrupt 
farming.” 

Land abuse will not only bank- 
rupt the individual operator, but 
government millions are now being 
expended on flood control and nine- 
foot river channels, expenditures 
which are entirely responsible to im- 
proper land use. The solution of 
the problem for the farmer essential- 
ly solves the whole train of prob- 
lems running from farm to river and 
from crop production to navigation.— 
Paul B. Strickler. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Farm News from Washington 


(Continued from page 3) 


and the farmer, definite limits are 
put on his power to maintain a tax 
rate without change as the actual 
farm price passes above parity. 

If the actual price paid to farmers 
in the twelve-month period to be 
used as a basis for the tax rate av- 
eraged an amount at least equal to 
the parity price average, but not 
more than 10 per cent above parity, 
the secretary is compelled to cut the 
tax until it is equal to not more than 
20 per cent of parity. If the actual 
price paid to farmers has averaged 
between 10 and 20 per cent above 
parity in the tax basing period, the 
tax shall not exceed 15 per cent of 
parity. And if the farm price during 
the tax basing period averaged 20 
per cent or more above parity, the 
tax henceforth shall not exceed 10 
per cent of parity. 

This gives the farmer protection 
because it prevents wiping out the 
tax on account of a temporary bulge 
in prices. As farmers well know, a 
high price one year may be the fore- 
runner of a poor price the next, when 
adjustment will be badly needed. On 
the other hand, particularly follow- 
ing a season of severe drouth, it 
might compel a sharp reduction in 
the tax when the need for an ade- 
quately financed adjustment program 
the following year would be very 
great. 

In their action against the govern- 
ment, the processors also seek to re- 
cover processing taxes already paid. 
In their original form, as first passed 
by the house, the amendments pro- 
hibited suits against the United 
States government for this purpose. 
In the senate, however, there was 
considerable objection to this provi- 
sion because it appeared to be in 
violation of the “due process of law” 
clause in the constitution. 


Few Recovery Suits Successful 


Finally, the committee revised the 
wording so that in event of an ad- 
verse court decision on the original 
act, suits for recovery of processing 
taxes would be permitted on certain 
conditions. It was decided that the 
commissioner of internal revenue 
must first rule if the taxes had been 
passed on to the consumer, and that 
if this appeared to be so in any de- 
gree, the suit would not be valid. 
Since most processors are presumed 
either to have passed at least a part 
of the tax forward to consumers, or 
to have lowered the price to pro- 
ducers in some degree, it is common 
opinion that few recovery suits would 
be successful under the revised 
amendment as reported out by the 
joint committee. 

Two provisions of considerable im- 
portance to farmers of the midwest 
came thru without material change. 
One provision permits the secretary, 
under certain circumstances, to pay 
benefits in kind instead of cash, that 
is, in quantities of one or more basic 
agricultural commodities acquired 
thru a loan program or otherwise. 
Secondly, the adjustment act may be 
used to promote controlled upward 
adjustment in production from the 
base period as well as downward 
adjustment. 

Meanwhile, the new wheat adjust- 
ment contract is nearing completion. 
This contract will cover the four- 
year period, 1936 to 1939, inclusive. 
However, it will be subject to ter- 
mination at the end of any marketing 
year by the secretary of agriculture, 
and any grower has the option of 
withdrawal at the end of the first 
two years. 

The required reduction with re- 
spect to the 1936 wheat crop, part of 
which will be planted this fall, is 15 
per cent of the base acreage. That 
1s, each signer will agree to plant 
not more than 85 per cent of his 
base acreage to wheat for harvest in 
1936. There also will be a minimum 
on plantings. Each signer will be 
required to plant not less than 54 
per cent of his base. 


Wheat plantings in the subsequent 
years of 1937, 1938 and 1939 will be 
varied up or down from the 1936 
adjustment figure, as justified by 
demand conditions. In any case, 
however, the producer will not be 
required to adjust his acreage by 
more than 25 per cent of his base 
acreage. The maximum possible ad- 
justment under the original contract 
signed in 1933 was 20 per cent. 

Benefit payments under the new 
wheat plan will be based on actual 
average farm prices during the mar- 
keting year, rather than set at a 
fixed figure in advance. These pay- 
ments will be made in two install- 
ments, the first after the producer 
submits proof of compliance with the 
contract for that year, and the sec- 


ond efter similar proof of compliance 
has been submitted for the crop of 
the following year. This arrange- 
ment will permit making the last 
paymeat for one year and the first 
payment for the next year at the 
same time. 

The first payment each contract 
year is to be approximately two- 
thirds of the difference between the 
average farm price and parity price 
on a representative date before July 
1 of that year. But the second pay- 
ment may be larger or smaller than 
the remaining one-third of this orig- 
inal farm price-parity price differ- 
ence, depending upon the average 
actual price of wheat during the 
marketing year. Thus, the second 
payment will be in such an amount 
as will tend to give the producer the 
full parity return on his domestic 
allotment, which is the share of his 
average production consumed in this 
country. The domestic allotment 
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amounts to 54 per cent of the pro- 
ducer’s adjusted average base pro- 
duction of wheat. 

The new contract will permit 
minor adjustments in acreage, in line 
with sound farming practices, among 
signers within a county. This provi- 
sion is designed to correct inequali- 
ties which would occur, in some in- 
stances, from strict adherence to the 
historical base. 

Farmers need not hesitate to sign 
the new wheat contract on account 
of the numerous procesing tax law 
suits now before federal courts, ac- 
cording to Chester C. Davis, admin- 
istrator of the agricultural adjust- 
ment act. Mr. Davis has said that 
signers would be protected as to 
compensation for actual performance 
of compliance with the contract, even 
tho the processing tax or other fea- 
tures of the adjustment act eventu- 
ally ‘might be declared unconstitu- 
tional by the supreme court. 








John Deere Soy Bean Combines 


Are Built Especially for Harvesting Soy Beans 





condition to the grain tank. 


John Deere Soy Bean Combines are not 
simply small grain combines that are recom- 
mended for soy bean work. From the special 
low-cut bar, on through the machine, they are 
designed to save all of the beans without 
cracking them, delivering them in top-grade 


condition: 


Low-Cut Bar Saves Beans 
John Deere Soy Bean Combines are the only 
combines that can work close to the ground 
in all field and crop conditions and save the 


ECAUSE they are built especially for 

harvesting soy beans, John Deere 
Soy Bean Combines save more beans at 
lower cost and deliver them in better 


low-growing pods; The special low-cut bar, 


shown below, cuts as low as 1-1/2 inches from 
the ground. Because of the flexibly-mounted 
platform and three-wheel-in-line construction, 
it averages from two to three inches lower 
than other bars and saves from two per cent 
to three per cent more beans: That means a 


saving of approximately a bushel per acre ona 


35-bushel yield at the cutter bar alone: In 
many cases, this saving is even greater. 


Other Bean-Saving Features 
Canvas-type platform and elevator convey- 
ors; roomy feeder house with non-winding, 


dealer’s. 
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four-winged soy bean beater; all-steel, big- 
capacity, clean-threshing cylinder; aggressive 
straw walkers; big-capacity cleaning units— 
these are other John Deere features which 
insure a better job of harvesting and further 
saving of your soy beans. 


Investigate the money-making line of John 
Deere Soy Bean Combines at your John Deere 
These modern combines do an 
equally good job of harvesting small grains, 
navy beans and seed crops. Be sure to mail 
coupon below. 


THIS IS THE SPECIAL LOW-CUT BAR THAT SAVES FROM 
2% TO 3% MORE BEANS 
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Beef Cattle 


Feeder Demand To Be Strong This Fall 


The actual slaughter of cattle and 
calves this fall is expected to be 
smaller than a year ago, but a larger 
number of cattle probably will go on 
feed in the corn belt, in view of the 
increased feed grain production, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The result of 
the increased feeding of cattle this 
fall will be larger marketings of 
grain fed cattle during the first half 
of 1936, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1935. 

The demand for feeder cattle is 
expected to be much stronger this 
fall than last, because cattle finishers 
had good returns on cattle fed last 
winter and spring, and there is a 
prospect for increased supplies of 
feed in relation to the reduced num- 
ber of cattle and hogs available for 
feeding. 

In view of the current high prices 
for enentor cattle and the prospect 


of ample feed supplies, it is estimat- 
ed that prices of stocker and feeder 
animals probably will average much 
higher this fall than in five years 
past. The combined cost of feeder 
cattle and of finishing them for mar- 
ket next winter and spring may be 
the highest since the winter of 1930- 
1931. 

The prices of finished cattle are 
expected to average much higher the 
remainder of this year than last year, 
since slaughter supplies during the 
next five months will be somewhat 
smaller than a year ago, and because 
of the improved consumer demand. 
Higher prices for better grades of 
slaughter cattle are in prospect from 
now until late fall or early winter. 
Prices of the lower grades may also 
advance, especially if there is a 
strong demand for cattle for feeding 
and restocking. 

A much stronger consumer demand 


for beef and veal this year, compared 
with last, is reported, with indica- 
tions of further improvement during 
coming months. This is based upon 
prospects for increased consumer in- 
comes the remainder of this year 
and during early 1936, and on re- 
duced supplies of pork coming onto 
the market. 

After the first of the new year, 
the prices of the better grades of 
slaughter cattle may decline some- 
what because of probable increases 
made in the marketings of grain fed 
stuff. 

There may be about the same 
number of cattle on farms and ranch- 
es at the beginning of 1936 as there 
was at the beginning of 1935, but 
thereafter it is expected that num- 
bers will increase. This increase 
probably will take place mostly in 
states west of the Mississippi river, 
where the number of animals was 
sharply reduced on account of the 
drouth that was experienced in 
1934. There is no material increase 
anticipated in other areas unless 
reduced production of cash crops 
should result in increased production 
of hay and pasture. 
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Be Ready for the Heavy Harvest— 


Look Into These New McCORMICK- 
DEERING Corn Machines Now... 


cee ee 


@ Speed is essential at corn cut- 
ting and silo filling time—it pays 


With this thoroughly up-to-date McCormick- 
Deering outfit a farmer can cut from 20 to 25 
acres of corn a day—and the power-operated 
bundle loader loads the securely tied bundles 
onto the wagon as fast as the 2-row corn binder 
kicks them out. For average-size farms there is 
the 1-row binder in vertical and horizontal 
types. Bundle loaders are available for both 


sizes. 


McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutters are avail- 
able in four sizes to meet practically every 
requirement. They range in capacity from 3 
to 25 tons an hour, cutting or shredding. They 
also handle dry corn fodder, hay and straw. 
The popular type 12-A, shown below, has a 
capacity of from 10 to 16 tons an hour. 


to have equipment you can de- 


pend on for sure, steady perform- 





ance. This year, especially, the 
promise of a heavy crop points 


to the need for good equipment. 


Old machines and old methods 


will probably fall far short of 


this year’s requirements. 





The McCormick-Deering dealer 
will help you to anticipate your 


needs by going over the modern McCormick-Deering 
line of corn machines with you whenever you say the 
word. He is in position to provide sound, time-proved 
equipment for every corn harvesting job. Right now he 
is featuring McCormick-Deering Corn Binders, Ensilage 
Cutters, Ensilage Harvesters, and Ensilage Blowers. For 


— 


work late in the season he has McCormick-Deering 
Corn Pickers in Farmall and pull types and the well- 
known McCormick-Deering All-steel 4-roll Husker and 
Shredder. Ask him to check your needs and quote you 
on the equipment you can use to best advantage. Or we 
will supply full details on any machine on request. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


(ENCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Cedar Fails, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines. Dubuque, Me 
Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, lowa; and at 90 other points in the U nited S pes 


McCormicK-DEERING CORN MACHINES 


Every farmer who makes a lot of silage has good 
use for a McCormick-Deering Ensilage Harvester. 
The Ensilage Harvester cuts the corn, reduces it | 
to ensilage lengths, and elevates it to the wagon | 
or truck, ready to be hauled to the Ensilage | 
Blower at the silo. What a saving of time and | 
back-breaking work! 


Sy 
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Silage From Hay 

Good silage can be made from 
crops commonly used for hay and 
grazing, if they do not contain too 
much moisture and are finely cut and 
well tramped. Under some condi- 
tions, the addition of a small quan. 
tity of molasses will help to make a 
more palatable silage. 

Hay crops, such as soybeans and 
alfalfa, may be made into silage if 
weather conditions do not permit of 
their being made into a good quality 
of hay. A wide variety of other crops 
will make palatable and nutritious 
silage also if properly handled—su- 
dan grass, Johnson grass, cowpeas, 
clover and timothy, oats and peas, 
surplus pasture grasses; in fact, al- 
most any grass or legume or mixtursa 
of the two ordinarily used for graz- 
ing or for hay. 

The legumes make a more pala- 
table silage when mixed with corn or 
other crops containing more sugar 
and starch and less protein than the 
legumes. 

Grass crops will have a higher pro- 
tein content and make a more nutri- 
tious and palatable silage with a 
higher vitamin A value, if cut while 
still somewhat immature. On the oth- 
er hand, legumes should not ordina- 
rily be cut for silage until they are 
at or near the usual hay making 
stage. If ensiled alone, they should 
be slightly more mature, so that the 
moisture content is lower. If legume 
crops are rather sappy, they should 
be left in the field until they lose a 
small percentage of their moisture. 

The successful making of silage 
from legumes and grasses depends 
to a large extent on the thoro expe!l- 
ling of the air from the silage mass. 
These crops are usually lighter and 
bulkier than corn. In order to expel 
the air as completely as possible, it 
is necessary that the material be 
chopped fine, evenly distributed and 
thoroly packed by tramping. 





Farm Loans in Cash 


Henceforth, the twelve federal land 
banks will make farm mortgage 
loans in cash, instead of bonds of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion and part cash, as has been the 
practice for nearly a year and a half, 
according .o Governor W. I. Myers, 
of the Favia Credit Administration. 

Governor Myers explained that the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
for some time past has been selling 
small amounts of its bonds in the 
market, thus securing ample funds to 
pay off small creditors of farmers in 
cash, but using bonds to close most 
of the loans. With the ready market 
for Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion bonds, which are guaranteed by 
the federal government both as to 
principal and interest, the governor 
pointed out that there will be no 
difficulty in selling these bonds and 
putting the land bank and commis- 
sioners’ loans on a cash basis. 





Canadian Wheat Control 


A fixed minimum price to wheat 
growers in the four western prov- 
inces, with government purchase of 
all wheat that growers can not sell in 
the open market at or above the min- 
imum price are outstanding features 
of the new Canadian wheat board act. 

Under the plan, growers will be 
privileged to sell to the trade at pre- 
vailing market prices or to the board 
at the fixed minimum, with the pos- 
sibility of receiving additional pay- 
ment at the end of the marketing sea- 
son should any surplus profits result 
from the operations of the board. 

The board will dispose of the wheat 
it acquires at such prices as it con- 
siders reasonable, having regard not 
only to promoting the sale and use 
of Canadian wheat in foreign mar- 
kets, but also to economic and other 
conditions. In selling and disposing 
of its wheat purchases and acquired 
stocks, the board will use existing 
marketing agencies so long as it is 
satisfied such agencies are operating 
satisfactorily. Otherwise, it will 
establish and utilize its own market- 
ing channels. 
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Pian Loans on S mall Grains 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Two Agencies to Handle Applications 


— in lowa and adjoining 
states with farm warehouse laws 
will have an opportunity this fall to 
borrow on small grains from funds 
made available by agencies of the 
federal government. Details of the 
small grain loan plan in lowa were 
outlined at a meeting of farm ware- 
house sealers and others at Des 
Moines on August 3. 

Loans will be made on wheat, 
oats, barley and rye. Loans also 
may be approved at the discretion 
of the loan agencies on timothy seed 
and other grains. 

In Iowa, the program is set up so 
that a borrowing farmer may obtain 
his loan either thru a local produc- 
tion credit association or thru a co- 
operative farmers’ elevator. Loans 
made thru local production credit 
associations will be financed by the 
Production Credit Corporation of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Loans 
made thru the cooperative farmers’ 
elevators will be financed by the 
Bank for Cooperatives, also of the 
Farm Credit Administration. These 
agencies for the Iowa territory are 
both located at Omaha, Neb. 

The maximum rate of loans ob- 
tained thru the elevators will be 50 
per cent of the market value of the 
grain at the time the loan is made. 
The credit association may allow a 
rate of 60 per cent of the market 
value of the grain. 

The rate of interest which is to 
be paid by the borrower will be 5 
per cent, excepting that cooperative 
farmers’ elevators will be permitted, 
in effect, to forego a part of their 
interest charge, if they so desire, 
by making a patronage refund to 
the borrower. The local credit as- 
sociations and the cooperatives will 
charge 3 per cent interest, and the 
remaining 2 per cent will go to the 
federal agencies supplying the funds. 
Borrowers’ notes will become due 
on June 1, 1936, but they may be 
paid on any date before that time. 


How to Procure a Loan 


A producer who desires to make 
a loan thru a production credit as- 
sociation, should request his local 
sealer to prepare a financial state- 
ment of the farming business, seal 
the grain that is offered as collater- 
al, prepare a warehouse certificate 
and obtain a chattel mortgage ab- 
stract from the county recorder. All 
liens on the stored small grain must 
be waived before the loan can be 
made. In the case of a tenant whose 
lease will expire prior to the matur- 
ity date of the note, a consent for 
storage agreement also must be 
signed by the landlord. 

When the proper papers’ have 
been prepared and filed, the local 
Production credit association will 
determine whether or not the pro- 
ducer is an eligible borrower. If 
the applicant is declared eligible, the 
association will make out a note 
for the amount of the loan and sub- 
mit it to him for his signature. Then 
the borrower will receive his check 
for the amount of the loan. Before 
the loan is granted, however, the 
borrower will be required to  pur- 
chase stock in the association in a 
sum equivalent to 5 per cent of the 
atiount of the loan. This may be 
deducted from the loan or added 
to the note. The borrower may dis- 
pose of the stock later on, if he so 
desires. 

In addition to sealing the grain 
that is offered as collateral, the bor- 
rower must protect it with adequate 
insurance. The rates for insurance 
for this purpose will be the same 
as were in effect last year under 
the government’s corn loan program, 
that is, 75 cents per $100 per year 
for the primary insurance specifical- 
ly protecting the borrower, and two 
cents per $100 per month for the 
secondary insurance protecting both 
borrower and loan agency against 


any loss that is not otherwise cov- 
ered. 

There are now seventeen produc- 
tion credit associations in lowa, serv- 
ing nearly all of the counties in the 
state. Farmers who wish to apply 
for small grain loans may obtain in- 
formation concerning the location of 
their local associations by writing 
to the Production Credit Corporation 
at Omaha, Neb., or by inquiring at 
the office of the local county agricul- 
tural agent. 

If borrowing thru a cooperative 
farmers’ elevator, similar arrange- 
ments for sealing the bin must be 
made. The elevator may or may 
not require the presentation of a 
financial statement, and it will not 
require the purchase of stock in the 
elevator company. The borrower, 
however, must agree to market his 
stored small grain thru the elevator 
when it is eventually sold. A market- 
ing agreement to this effect is to be 
signed at the time the loan is made 


Loans Made From Elevators 


A farmer applying to a coopera- 
tive farmers’ elevator for a loan 
is not required to be a member of 
the elevator company, but the ele- 
vator is required to derive at least 
50 per cent of its patronage from 
member farmers before it can ob- 
tain a commitment for small grain 
loans from the Bank for Coopera- 
tives. 

The charge for sealing bins will 
be not more than $1 per 100 bush- 
els, nor more than $20 per ware- 
house. The sealing rate within a 
given county, of course, will be de- 
termined by the local warehouse 
board. It is thought that the aver- 
age charge in Iowa this year may 
be in the neighborhood of 50 cents 
per 100 bushels. As in the case 
of loans made on corn, the sealer 
will collect the sealing fees at the 
time of the sealing, or see that they 
are paid to the warehouse board. 
Upon request, however, the loan 
agency will deduct the amount of 
the sealing fees from the loan and 
send this amount to the secretary 
of the local warehouse board. 

Before the bin has been sealed, the 
sealer must measure the grain, make 
a probe test, submit a sample for 
weighing at the local elevator, and, 
if it seems to be necessary, make 
a test for moisture content. These 
tests are required in order to deter- 
mine the grade and storage quality 
of the grain. Loans will not be 
made at the regular rate on oats 
that grades lower than No. 3 and 
on wheat that grades lower than 
No. 4. A downward adjustment in 
the loan rate will be made on grain 
ranking below these minimum grades. 
Grain containing more than 14 per 
cent moisture probably will not be 
eligible for loans in most cases. 


Bins Must Be in Good Shape 


Bins submitted for sealing must 
be waterproof and grain-tight. The 
floor should be six inches above 
the grade line. If the clearance is 
less than six inches, the sealer will 
deduct from the vertical measure- 
ment of the grain to allow for the 
difference between the actual clear- 
ance and the six-inch requirement. 
In the case of metal bins or bins 
with concrete floors, however, the 
six-inch clearance will not be re- 
quired. The bin should be so con- 
structed that, after sealing, no grain 
can be removed from it nor the bin 
entered without showing signs of 
forced entry. 

The purpose of the small grain 
loan program is primarily to enable 
farmers to market their small grain 
this year in a more orderly manner, 
according to Ray Murray, lowa sec- 
retary of agriculture. It is further- 
more designed to help farmers hold 
their grain for feeding later in the 
season. 
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Two 
Row 


\ JTTH corn worth real money, you'll 

want to get your harvest cribbed 
early and save every ear. The NEW 
IDEA Two-Row Corn Picker is a proven 
machine. Snaps, husks and loads into 
the nm, 12to se acres of corn a day. 
Fiche ates ore ets the corn from 
the down a ony AVES 3 to 6c a 
bushel on harvesting costs. A one man 
machine. Pull type; operated by power 
take-off. Can be quickly hitched to 
any two or three plow tractor with 
power take-off. 


* * * 


Shredded corn stover equals timothy 
hay in nutriment. It is eaten and rel- 
ished even by young stock. NEW IDEA 
offers two outstanding Hus’er-Shred- 
ders; a 6-roll with a capacity of 50 to 


Mail Coupon Today for 
Complete Information 





< 
SERVICE 


NEW IDEA, Inc. 


Factories 
Coldwater, Ohio Sandwich, Illinois 
eee eee ee ee eee a oe 
NEW IDEA, Inc., 
Dept.125 , Coldwater, Ohio. 

Send me information on items checked. 
Corn Pickers. ...° O Hand Corn Shellers 0 
Husker-Shredders .. 0 Power Corn Shellers 0 
Steel Farm Wagons. 0 Gasoline Engines .. 0 
Portable Elevators... Transplanters .... 0 
Manure Spreaders... 0 HayLoaders.....0 
Feed Mixers .....-0) Side DeliveryRakes . 0 


Name 





Address 








FOUR ROLL HUSKER & SHREDDER 
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PICKER 


90 bushels per hour and a 4roll with 
a capacity of 25 to 45 bushels per hour. 
These machines husk clean and blow 
the cut or shredded stover into mow 
of silo. Serictly modern design. Quality 
built throughout. Safety clutch protects 
operator. The 4-roll is easily operated 
by one man and helper. The 6roll 
will handle heaviest custom work. 





Adaptable to every task. Lighter running, easier 
handled and stronger. Full roller bearing; heavy 


steel tires. Reasonably priced. 
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Farm Equipment 





LEARN 


ECONOMY 


The best and most economical fence _. 
you can buy is the kind you can put 
up and forget, because patching and 
replacing costs both money and labor. 
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WHEELING COP-R-LOY 
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Wheeling is that kind of fence. It is the only fence that gives you 
genuine COP-R-LOY—an alloy of copper and steel—combined 
with heavy zinc protection to furnish double barreled resistance 


to rust and decay. 





More than that, a!] Wheeling Fence comes to 
you pre-tested by stretching up at the factory, 
a definite assurance to you that every rod of 
every style of Wheeling Fence is full gauge 
wire, sound, and ready to do long service duty 
on your farm. See your dealer now. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, West Virginia 


NEW YORK 
RICHMOND 


BUFFALO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHICAGO DETROIT 


WHEELING HEAVY ZINC COATED 
GALVANIZED ROOFING 


Weather tight 


Proved by 4 Years 


Fireproof 





Lightning Proof 


Service on Americ« 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD Au 
H i 
ow to F eed Omall Urains 
Use Oats or Barley Until New Corn Comes 
Lo the 1935 corn crop is har- fact, in Canada and Europe, barley R 
vested, many farmers in Iowa is the most common grain for swine. 
and adjoining territory will find it It is estimated that the feeding value : 
necessary to feed a larger-than-aver- of heavy, plump barley is worth 95 a 
age proportion of the small grains. per cent as much as shelled corn, tha 
In view of this prospect, farmers pound for pound. For best results, Th 
now are raising questions as to com- however, it usually is desirable to cs i 
parative feeding values and the best crack or grind the grain. This addi- a 
methods of preparing small grains tional cost of grinding reduces the Ho 
for feed lot use. comparative value of barley on a cost > 
From the standpoint of feeding basis to about 80 to 85 per cent that od 
quality, barley usually is ranked next of corn. Soaking whole barley is not a a 
to corn as a feed grain. From the satisfactory substitute for grinding. WI 
standpoint of total volume available, 3adly scabbed barley is not satis- , 
however, oats are more significant. factory as feed for hogs, since it ey 
The oat crop in the United States causes them to vomit or refuse such e : 
e normally is more than one Dillion feed entirely. However, tests show ti s 
e ies bushels, or about five times larger that scabbed or otherwise blighted is 
than the barley crop. barley is entirely satisfactory for aie 
Oats are richer in protein than feeding to cattle or sheep. “i 
Toya 7 is corn, but are bulky and high in 3eef cattle usually will fatten as Far 
Rast) fiber. Therefore, they are regarded rapidly on barley as on corn, but the ahi 
as a growth promoting feed rather feed intake per hundred pounds of this 
than a fattening feed. gain may be higher, due to the fact 
For cattle or hogs on heavy feed, that barley is higher in fiber than is 
oats should be fed ground or crushed. corn. Barley should always be ground . 
Hogs will not chew whole oats as or crushed for cattle. 7 
thoroly as shelled corn. Pigs follow- Judging by the success of dairy cult 
ing steers or calves fed whole oats men in Europe, ground barley is very “8 
will not recover the whole grains as satisfactory as a feed for dairy cows y 
A steer made up only of porterhouse steaks easily as they find the corn. Hulled When mixed with oats. Barley also ssa 
and rib roasts would be as much of an oddity as oats are utilized more efficiently by is conceded to be about as satisfac os 
livestock than ground oats, but un- tory as oats for feeding calves. When om 
a ten-legged horse or a tree that produced not less the market price of oats is low the supply of skim-milk is limited, a sa 
s relative to other grains, the extra small proportion of wheat bran and ” 
apples, but apple pies. cost of hulling may not be justified. linseed oil meal will make the grain ” | 
. ‘ : : ; ration more palatable and will make na 
It is because so little of a steer can be cut into Feed Oats With Other Grains it sufficiently rich in protein  fo1 yer 
: ‘ 7” If possible, oats should be fed in growing animals. en 
rib roasts and porterhouse steaks (an average of alaahiig aita-aikak kaos. wae ae Yer tattedion tees, Sate 1c at 
26 % ), and they are liked so much, that they cost barley or corn, rather than fed alone. worth about 80 per cent as much as ae 
; A mixture makes for the most effi- shelled corn. It gives best results ; 
considerably more than the less demanded cuts. cient use of the oat grain by live- with lambs if legume hay also is fed “in 
stock. In extreme cases, however, When barley is fed without legum 7 ia 
Only about 55 per cent of the average live heavy, plump oats may be used as hay, some protein concentrate suc * : 
: the only grain concentrate for fat- as linseed oil meal or cottonseed mea! 2 
Steer sent to market is meat. Only about 26 per tening eattle. should be added to the ration. Ase 
cent of the dressed carcass consists of the rib and According to the United States De- = Horses may ‘be fed on barley, bu inte 
partment of Agriculture, oats are 60 it is advisable to crush or grind the ae 
loin — the parts most in demand. Less than half to 75 per cent as efficient as corn grains. Crushing is preferable, as ditio 
f . eS for hog feeding if they form not finely ground barley forms a pasty a 
of this loin is made up of porterhouse and club more than about one-third of the ra- mass in the horse’s mouth a 
: tion. If the percentage of oats in the . 
steaks — the choicest parts of all. halite Pent cals ox6 ewer Rye Usually Contains Ergot eri 
: ? P . and more feed is needed for a given Rye is generally regarded as a Fest 
The choice cuts of beef are always In greater total gain. much less satisfactory feed than bar 
demand, while some others move slowly. In When feeding oats and protein sup- ley or oats. Its nutritive value is were 
Q plement in self-feeders, it may be about the same as barley, but it is ods f 
order to get rid of all cuts of beef equally well, necessary to watch the amount of difficult to get any quantity of rye arene 
, . 4 : ; . supplement consumed. Oats are not which is not tainted with ergot. Ergo! [ 
retailers necessarily maintain a wide range of as palatable as some grains. Conse- lowers the feeding value of rye for Nog 
4 . — : quently, hogs are inclined to eat more hogs and may cause abortion to preg ty 
prices on the various cuts and sell them at prices hen: the meceanery ‘siasisk 08 Be - tad eee we eee eres a _ 
which will dispose of them promptly. Thus, por- tein supplement if they have free ac- ties. Purplish black kernels indicate ies 
: : cess to it. For sixty-pound shoats the presence of ergot in rye. cause 
terhouse steaks may be selling for several times in dry lot, two or three pounds of It is not good policy to feed rye facili 
> supplement to each bushel of oats alone or in large amounts to any i 
the price per pound of the less demanded portions, consumed has been found to be suffi- class of farm animals, as digestive aoe 
i i ‘ ‘ cient. If the hogs are on pasture, disturbances are apt to arise from it 
which must be priced ata great deal less, about half this amount is enough. As Rye is not palatable to horses, and if coo 
— . 4 the hogs become older, the amount fed at all it should be rolled. When 
Fresh beef is highly perishable, and must be of protein concentrates may be re- given to hogs in dry lot, rye should 
disposed of at once. Consumer buying habits do duced. be supplemented with a variety Th 
, Oats are most suitable as a part of proteins and minerals. When used as as tl! 
not permit any other course and, therefore, fresh the ration for brood sows and pigs, a feed for dairy cows, rye tends to tion. 
# = and also are very useful for starting reduce both the quality and quantity Venio 
beef can not be held for “a price. lambs on feed. After the growing of butterfat. ie 
. ’ a stock has reached the fattening pe Probably the most satisfactory su! orig} 
Swift & Company’s average net profit 1S only riod, however, it is wise to reduce stitute for corn from the nutritive ry 
r . the proportion of oats in the ration. standpoint is wheat, but the price re ern ti 
a fraction of a cent per pound Lambs fed oats to the finishing stage lationship with corn seldom makes D. m., 
h from all sources. Such has been usually will sell for less money and the feeding of wheat an economica! to 19 
5Ot ; shrink somewhat more in shipment practice. Earlier this year, wheat Rocky 
A : true overa long period of years. than corn-fed lambs. It is better to. was relatively cheaper than corn a speciz 
nniversar : ° use oats largely for carrying along a feed, but in recent weeks cor lines, 
Y This profit is SO Small as to have the breeding animals and to conserve prices have been somewhat lowe! of Ac 
1885 1935 -< > the corn and barley for the fattening with respect to wheat prices. Pound by te 
no appreciable effect upon meat animals. for pound, wheat is at least equal t Tect ¢ 
or livestock prices. Calves may be started on ground corn in feeding value. origin 
oats and skim-milk, then switched to Wheat generally has to be ground ¥ 
the whole grain until they are eight if it is fed to hogs, altho the nee‘ men 
e or ten months old. At about ten for this varies according to the feed Castiy 
months, they begin to chew their ing method. Coarse grinding is mos dios 
Swift & Company grain less thoroly, and grinding the desirable when hogs are hand-fed in Agricy 
grain should then be resumed. troughs twice a day. Under this sys is me; 
- , ; Horses, of course, can get along tem of feeding, hogs are inclined to switch 
In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy consuming city all right with oats as the sole grain bolt their feed, and considerable uta h 
town, and hamlet in the United States. feed. Dairy cows also do well on lib- wheat is wasted if it is not ground. depart 
eral feedings of oats. The grinding Wheat also should be ground if it and a 
of grain for dairy use is recommend- is fed to cattle, sheep or horses. It Variety 
ed, as it increases feeding efficiency. serves best as a horse or cattle feed drama: 





when mixed with a bulky concentrate 
such as bran or with chaffed forage. 


As already indicated, barley ranks the re¢ 


next to corn as a hog fattener. In 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Radio for the Farm F olks 


How the Farm and Home Hour Started 


RS is the common property of 
the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker, but it is the farm- 
er who can lay claim to more special 
hours broadcast particularly for him 
than for any other group of people. 
This broadcast, with nearly two thou- 
sand hours to its credit, is known 
as the National Farm and Home 
Hour, and comes over the NBC-WJZ 
network at 11:30 a. m., daily except 
Sundays. It is best received in the 
west over stations WKBF, WHO, 
WLW and WDAF. 

Away back in 1921, when crystal 
sets and “cat whiskers” were com- 
mon parlance among radio fans, sta- 
tion KDKA, Pittsburgh, inaugurated 
a series of broadcasts primarily de- 
signed for farmers. Frank E. Mul- 
len, who later planned the National 
Farm and Home Hour, was the man 
whom KDKA designated to handle 
this broadcast. 


Market and Weather Reports 


Recogonizing that farm production 
culminates in the marketing of pro- 


duce, and that weather is at once 
the farmer’s strongest enemy and 
his greatest ally, he designed the 
broadcasts to carry market and 


weather reports several times each 
day. It was necessary to ring bells, 
to blow whistles and to beat pans 
in order to allow the listeners to 
tune their sets before the reports 
were given. 

There were very few farm owned 
receiving sets at that time, but with 
such a priceless service as weather 
and market reports to be heard over 


the air several times a day, the 
number increased rapidly. There 
were no loud speakers and few 


means for either transmitting or re- 


celving sets to overcome static or 
control tone or volume, but the mi- 
raculous speed with which the al- 
most hourly changes in market con- 
ditions could reach farm people over- 


shadowed such limitations. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture was persuaded, to pro- 
vide information thru the Bureau of 
and thus were established 
braadcasting contacts from which 
were built the present helpful peri- 
ods for farmers from their own gov- 
ernmental department. 

In 1926, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company was formed, and Mr. 
Mullen went over to them with a 
Vision of the unique and extensive 
Service they could render to the 
cause of agriculture thru their chain 
facilities. There was then worked 
out a plan which resulted in the pro- 
gram that we have known for more 
than six years as the National Farm 
and Home Hour. 


t 1 
Markets, 


Noon Hour the Best Time 
The noon hour was decided upon 
as the best time for farm recep- 
ton, But in order to suit the con- 


Venience of the different time belts 
With one broadcast, the program, 
or 


iginating in Chicago, is opened at 
11:30 a, m., thus reaching the east- 
ern time belt at from 12:30 to 1:30 


DP. m., and the midwest at from 11:30 
“= 12:30. The farmers west of the 
Rocky mountains are served by a 
‘ti ‘al broadcast along identical 


une 


“es, excepting that the Department 
ot Agriculture messages are handled 
by telegraph wire instead of by di- 
fect connection, as is done for the 
criginal noon period. 

{ Because of engineering develop- 
ment s that have been made in broad- 
“asting, a trip from the Chicago stu- 





dios 


ne to the waiting Department of 
pe culture, at Washington, D. C., 
“ Merely a matter of turning on a 
ps Instantaneously and with- 


a hitch, the program goes on. The 
tepartment presents its news flashes 
= agricultural information in a 
ariety of ways—interviews, dialogs, 
(ramatizations and lectures. During 
the recent months of agricultural re- 


construction, invaluable information, 
“hot from the griddle,” has gone out 
during these broadcasts. 


While agricultural broadcasting 
service was primarily designed to 


furnish market and weather reports, 
it was hardly practical to continue 
this service to include the wide ter- 
ritory covered by the NBC network. 
Local stations all over the country 
were offering this service, and could 
much beiter meet the immediate 
needs of their districts than nation- 
wide reports. The national hour bet- 
ter served to present subjects of 
universal interest, and by a discus- 
sion of sectional matters helped to 
draw the varied fields of agriculture 
closer together. 

3elieving that farmers desired to 


have entertainment as well as in- 
formation, the talks from the De- 
partmert of Agriculture were sup- 


plemented by music and other forms 
of entertainment from the Chicago 
studios. Entertainment may often 
carry a vast amount of painlessly 
administered education, and while a 
listener enjoys the musical numbers 
offered, he is developing a taste for 
good music. While he follows the 
dramatized sketches, he gains not 
only facts but appreciation of a new 
form of art—radio dramatics. 

Perhaps the most popular of the 
dramatic sketches has been the Fri- 
day presentation of “Uncle Sam’s 
Forest Rangers.” It is written by 
experts and given by professional 
actors, with Harvey Hayes playing 
the part of Ranger Jim. 

When chain broadcasting became 
a perfected step, the Farm and Home 
Hour adopted remote control, and 
took its listeners to various con- 
ventions, conferences, stock shows, 
orange festivals, peach festivals, 
fairs and speeches all up and down 
the land. When portable microphones 
were developed, listeners were taken 
directly into the poultry pens, the 
show-rings, the cattle barns at fairs 
and up and down the rows of corn at 
husking contests. 


A Spirit of Cameraderie 


Events which only a few farmers 
could attend are brought into the 
homes of all; prominent people 
whom few meet or hear in person 
are heard, with that friendly cam- 
eraderie that is characteristic of 
radio, as farmers sit over their noon- 
day meal. 

That the farmers themselves may 


have a voice in this, their hour, 
there are at present five regular 
broadcasts each month from their 


organizations. These are: Four-H 
Clubs, first Saturday of each month; 
Farm Bureau, second Saturday; Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, second 
Monday; National Grange, third Sat- 
urday, and Farmers’ Union fourth 
Saturday. The first Wednesday of 
each month is known as the Home 
Demonstraticn Radio Hour and the 
third Wednesday offers a voice to 
the land grant colleges. 

Those two youthful, vital organiza- 
tions, the F. F. A. and the Four-H, 
have on their programs two of the 
most outstanding musical organiza- 
tions in the United States—for the 
F. F. A., the United States Army 
3and and for the Four-H Clubs the 
United States Marine Band. 

Under the new directorship of W. 
E. Drips, formerly Service Bureau ed- 
itor of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the Farm and Home Hour 
is planned, which is giving special 
emphasis to the conservation pro- 
gram, a monthly book review period 
under Helen Stevens Fisher, special 
farm news events, a tri-weekly re- 
sume of farm news from Washington 
by Morse Salisbury, the latest news 
of the AAA program as rapidly as 
it develops, and a continuation of 
the delightful musical entertainment 
of the past, 
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You'll Save TIME and MORE OF THE CROP 
With This New 2-Row Corn Picker-Husker 


Meet the New Oliver Corn Master! With: 


&—Fully Adjustable Tractor Hitch for all standard and general purpose 
tractors. 2—Floating Gathering Shoes, adjustable vertically to nine 
positions. Outer shoes also adjustable horizontally. Both outer and inner 
shoes float in all positions. $—Three Low Gathering Chains Per Row, 
located to reduce ear loss to a minimum. 4—New Type Roller Stalk 
Remover disposes of stalks sheared off by the Snapping Rolls, prevents 
clogging the Husking Box, and keeps stalks out of the wagon box. 
5—Quickly Adjustable Raddle for greater husking efficiency. 6—Big 
Capacity Husking Box Fan. Clears Husking Rolls and lifts trash from 
slotted shelled corn retriever. A great trouble saver! 7—Wagon Elevator 
Turntable for passage through gates. B—TUBULAR BACKBONE 
with all important supports welded. Extra Strong and Sturdy. 9—Air 





2 


Tires assure Light Draft. BUT EVEN THAT’S NOT ALL! Ask your 
OLIVER DEALER for all the details about the Oliver Corn Master 


or mail the coupon. 
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OLIVER 


EQUIPM 


ENT SALES COMPANY 












FREE BOOKLET 
describes the new 
Oliver ‘“*CORN 
MASTER”? in 
complete detail. 
Mail This Cou- 
pon NOW for 
YourFreeCopy. 





AMAZING BARGAINS 


- « Save up to 35%on 
everything you need for 
building, repairing or 
remodeling. Writenow 
for special 100-page fully 
illustrated catalog of millwork, roofing, 
plumbing fixtures and heating equipment. 


MONTGOMERY WARD, Dept. FN, CHICAGO 
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DIVISIONS & 


POWER UN 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa; Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo. 

1 am interested in the NEW 2-Row Corn Picker-Husker. 
Please mail me your free booklet describing the new 
Oliver “CORN MASTER.” 





Wiles BER 


READ BY MORE THAN 


92% 


of ALL THE FARM F 
IN IOWA 











farmers are interested. 


0 First Aid to Baby Chicks 

[] Worm Control 

C) Turkey Health News 

C] How and When to Vaccinate 

(1) The Truth About Lye 

0 Free Farm Electricity From Wind 

[] How to Take Care of Your Pipe 

(10 Power on Tiptoe 

(] Motor Trip Plans (state when and 
where you will drive) 

0 How to Treat Coughs Due to Colds 
and Bronchitis in Chicks and 
Chickens 

(1) 64-Page Practical Textbook on 
Poultry Diseases 

0 Kill Poultry Lice and Mites at One- 
Half the Usual Cost 

(1 Long Distance Farm Radios 

OO Better Way to Worm Poultry 

(] Farm Sanitation 

C1] How to Feed Linseed Meal 
Profitably 

[]) Corn Master 

[) Stove Catalog 


Most 





THINGS YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Booklets put out by manufacturers in their special fields make a won- 
derful supplement to the experiment station bulletins on subjects in which 
From the list below, check any booklets you may 
desire and they will be sent to you free of charge. 
address plainly and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


TRGB ccceccceccssecsssaseccsosssssesscssnsctocsvbesasassnccssesesoesnansnsees secs sesncatosenesessieses sustovesnesessnssescessanecensncevesseotney 


Sign your name and 


(1 Calf Feeding 

0) The Secret of Bigger Cream Checks 

0) Fertilizing of Better Crops 

[] Farm Power Economy 

00 Tractor Tires 

0 Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings 

00 Modern Poultry Houses 

(0 Low Cost Fireproof Homes 

0) Farming the 48 States 

(0 Free Game 

() Furnaces and Air Conditioning Sys- 

tems for the Farm Home 

(10 Glazed Silo Catalog 

[] Windmill Powered Water Systems 

CL) Ensilage and Hay Cutters 

(1) Cut Your Feed Bill 

() What Every Corn Grower 
Know 

(1) Business and Bookkeeping Year 
Book 

[] Better Ensilage—Less Power— 
Longer Life 

0] Crib Plans 


Should 
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See Snconaatielars. 
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ACH August or September, we 
devote a page of our Homemak- 
ing Department to pickle recipes and 
pickling hints. This annual feature 
has gained such a widespread good 
reputation that our readers watch for 
it, and all thru the year we collect 
the best pickle recipes for inclusion 
in this page. Last year, we gave 
recipes for some emergency pickles, 
such as carrot pickles and ground 
mixed pickle relishes, such as could 
be made from cucumbers, small cab- 
bage heads, strong onions, etc., pro- 
duced under dry weather conditions. 
But this year, with the promised 
bumper crop of cucumbers, we are 
giving a number of the standing fa- 
vorite recipes which have been most 
popular thru the years with our read- 
ers. We suggest that you clip this 
page and keep it for reference. 


For First Quality Pickles 


Again, we present the simple rules 
for success in the making of first- 
quality pickles. Use pure cider or 
high quality white vinegar. Avoid as 
much as possible the use of hard 
water in making the brine. Do not 
use table salt—coarse salt is best. 
Brown sugar tends to darken sliced, 
chunk or split pickles. In mixed 
pickles, this does not matter, but 
otherwise white sugar is best. Enam- 
el or granitewear kettles are best for 
brining or boiling pickles. 

If your pickles are tough and 
shriveled, either they were picked 
from the vines too long before be- 
ing used or placed in too strong a 
solution of salt, vinegar or sugar. 
Too strong a solution of vinegar 
can also cause a soft pickle, as can 
too weak a salt brine. If pickles 
become slippery, they were not im- 
mersed completely in the solution. 
Hollow pickles may result either 
from cucumbers that have ma- 
tured imperfectly on the vines or 
from those which have lain too long 
after being picked before they were 
put in the brine. 


The Brining of Cucumbers 


One extension department gives 
this information on the brining of 
cucumbers: “Brining is necessary 
for two reasons. It causes the de- 
sired firmness and hardness of the cu- 
cumber tissue and checks the action 
of spoilage organisms. The brine 
draws out some of the water in,the 
cucumber. This fluid contains the 
small sugar content, too. The sugar 
is sufficient to begin the process of 
fermentation, and when this starts 
the cucumber ceases to be a cucum- 
ber and becomes a pickle, due to the 
acids formed in the process. Cucum- 
bers tend to reduce the salt concen- 
tration when first put into the brine, 
so it is necessary to add an excess of 
salt at the beginning of fermentation. 
Use about a pound of salt to every 
ten pounds of cucumbers.” 

The amount of brine necessary to 
cover vegetables is equal to about 
one-half the volume of the material 
to be fermented. Thus, if a five- 
gallon keg is to be packed, two and 
one-half gallons of brine are required. 

Altho sweet-sour pickles have run 
a close second in the last few 
years, the good old dill pickle 
still holds first place in popu- 
larity in most families. Here 
are some recipes that are 
well liked: 


Good Old Dill Pickles 


For “one-three-nine” dills, 
arrange cucumbers in two- 
quart jars. Place a good sized 
floweret of dill in the bottom, 
center and top of each jar. 
Bring to a boil a mixture of 
one cup of salt, three cups of 
vinegar and nine cups of 
water. Fill up jars and seal. 

For “best” dill pickles, pack 
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Pickles That Are Popular 


The Homemaking Department 











SIMPLE METHODS THAT HAVE BROUGHT 
SUCCESS TO OTHERS 


cucumbers, carefully washed, in clean 
two-quart jars. Cover with boiling 
water carefully, so as not to break 
the jars. Lay covers on for about 
fifteen minutes, to hold in the steam. 
Drain off the boiling water, add dill 
to the top of each jar and cover with 
a boiling hot brine made of two 


quarts of cider vinegar, two quarts of 
water and one-half cup of salt. 
at once. 

For grape-leaf dills, wash carefully 
large 


Seal 


fifty cucumbers. Take one 
bunch 
of dill, 
one-half 


cup of 


Uh Cas uf | mustard seed and 


one-half cup of 
horseradish cut in 
pieces. Pack cu- 
cumbers and dill 
in layers in the 
jar and pour over 
them a solution of 
six quarts of wa- 
ter, one quart of vinegar and one and 
one-half cups of salt. Mix the mus- 
tard seed in the solution for better 
distribution thru the cucumbers. Put 
a layer of grape leaves on the top 
and weight to keep the pickles under 
the brine. 

For sweet dill pickles take as many 
good-sized cucumbers as you wish 
and pack in a stone jar, using a layer 
of grape leaves, then dill, then more 
cucumbers, and so on until the jar is 
full. Cover with a brine made of one 
cup of salt to five cups of cold water, 
weight and let stand for two weeks. 
Take from brine and cut in inch 
pieces. Pack in jars and cover with 
the following syrup, poured on hot: 
One cup of cider vinegar, one and 
one-half cups of sugar, any desired 
mixture of spices. Do not use small 
cucumbers, as the brine is too strong 
and shrivels them. 


Six-Day Pickles 


Soak two gallons of small or me- 
dium sized pickles in salt water 
strong enough to float an egg, for 
three days. (If larger cucumbers are 
used, they may be split after soak- 
ing.) After the third day, drain and 
soak in clear water for three days, 
changing the water each day. At the 

end of this time, sim- 
mer for two hours in two 
parts of water and one 


















part of vinegar to which alum the 
size of a hickorynut has been added. 
Stir often. Remove from simmer so- 
lution, pack in glass jars or a stone 
crock and cover with the following 
syrup, boiling hot: Three pounds of 
white sugar, six cups of white vine- 
gar, one ounce of stick cinnamon, 
one ounce of whole allspice and two 
cups of water. 


Bread and Butter Pickles 


Select one gallon of crisp, fresh 
cucumbers, wash, but do not pare. 
Slice crosswise in paper-thin slices. 
Slice very thin 
eight small, 
white onions 
and cut two 
green peppers 
(if you desire 


to use them) in- 
to fine shreds. 
Mix one - half 
cup of salt with 
onions, cucum- 
bers and pep- 
pers and put one 
quart of cracked 
ice in the mix- 
ture. Cover with 
a weighted lid, 
allow to stand 
three hours, and then drain thoroly. 
Make a pickling syrup of five cups of 
sugar, one and one-half teaspoons of 
turmeric, one and one-half teaspoons 
of ground cloves, two tablespoons of 
mustard seed, one teaspoon of celery 
seed and five cups of vinegar (not 
too strong). Mix all dry ingredients, 
add vinegar and pour over sliced 
pickles. Place over a low heat and 
keep stirred and under liquid. Bring 
mixture to scalding point, but do not 
boil. Pour into jars and seal. 








Saccharine Pickles 


Wash small cucumbers and wipe 
dry. Put one-half teaspoon of salt in 
bottom of quart jar, put pickles in, 
then put one-half teaspoon of salt on 
top of jar and a tablespoon of mixed 
spices, including a small red pepper 
pod, in each jar. Prepare cider vine- 
gar with saccharine—about two big 
tablets to a quart (more if you want 
a sweeter pickle). Pour over pickles 
and seal. Powdered sac- 
charine may also be used 
—adding to vinegar ac- 
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cording to taste. This is an entirely 
cold process, as neither cucumbers 
or vinegar are heated. 


Lazy Wife Pickles 


To a gallon of vinegar add one cup 
of salt and one cup of dry mustard. 
Put this in a stone crock. Take a 
peck of medium sized cucumbers, 
wash and dry thoroly (this is very 
important), drop cucumbers into the 
vinegar and cover jar tightly. In the 
morning, the pickles are ready to be 
eaten. You may add cucumbers from 
time to time to this same brine, so 
that you may have pickles all sum- 
mer. Be sure cucumbers are dry 
when dropped into brine. 


Watermelon Pickles 


One gallon of rind, three teaspoons 
of salt, one quart of cider vinegar, 
six cups of sugar, two teaspoons of 
whole cloves, two teaspoons of all- 
spice, four tablespoons of stick cin- 
namon broken in small pieces. Cut 
melon in two-inch lengths, sprinkle 
with salt and put in kettle with suf- 
ficient water to cover, boiling until 
tender enough to pierce with a fork. 
Pour in colander and drain overnight. 
Make pickling syrup of vinegar, su 
gar and spices, add rind and cook till 
clear. Seal while boiling hot. 


India Relish 


Twelve large cucumbers, twelve 
large onions, two quarts of green 
tomatoes. Chop each and salt to taste 
separately. Let stand overnight, then 

drain. Add two quarts of vinegar, 
two pounds of brown sugar, two 
tablespoons of ground mustard, 
three tablespoons of black pep 
per, one tablespoon of turmeric, 
two tablespoons each of celery 
seed and mustard seed. Heat all 
to scalding point and seal. 


Chunk Pickles 


Four quarts of cucumbers (cut 
in chunks), one quart of onions 
(cut in chunks), two green pep- 
pers, two red peppers (cut small). 
Soak in salt water for two 
hours, drain, and add three cups 
of vinegar, two cups of sugar, 
one-half cup of flour, one-half 

teaspoon of turmeric, one teaspoon 
each of ground mustard, mustard 
seed and celery seed. Boil for fifteen 
minutes and seal while hot. This 
recipe may be varied by adding 
chopped celery, string beans or cau- 
liflower. 


Uncooked Tomato Relish 


One peck of ripe tomatoes, eight 
large white onions, four red peppers, 
four green peppers, one bunch of 
celery, two pounds of sugar, two 
quarts of vinegar, three-fourths cup 
of salt and two tablespoons of mus- 
tard seed. Peel tomatoes, chop fine 
and allow to drain overnight. Chop 
onions and peppers and cut celery 
into fine pieces. Add remaining in- 
gredients to chopped vegetables, mx 
thoroly, place in jars and seal. 


Baked Pickled Crabapples 


Remove flower ends of crabs and 
replace with cloves. To five pounds 
of apples take three and 
three-fourths pounds of whit 
sugar and five cents’ worth ol 
stick cinnamon. Place a layer 
of apples in a one-gallon stone 
jar, then a layer of sugar and 
a layer of broken cinnamon 
When the jar is filled, p 
down the side carefully 0 
scant quart of cider vinegar. 
Put cover on jar and bake 
in oven for two hours, very 
slowly, at a low temperature. 
Do not baste or disturb 
When cool, juice will cover 
fruit. Place paper over top 
and put away. They will keep 
all winter and are very good. 
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| Control of Insects in Homes : 
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NE could list more than a dozen 

very common insect pests that 
trouble the household in summer, 
and most of these have many species, 
the number of species varying some- 
what with the section of the country 
which they inhabit. Insects become 
active just as soon as warm weather 
begins, and the life cycles of some 
of the troublesome varieties are re- 
peated several times before cold 
weather comes. 

The homemaker’s chief safeguard 
against insect pests is good house- 
keeping—that is, cleanliness of the 
sort that leaves no stray crumbs of 
food for the pantry pests, such as 
ants, roaches or weevils, to feed on; 
no unprotected woolens or furs to 
invite moths; no uncovered garbage 
or other refuse to attract flies; no 
stagnant water outside to breed mos- 
quitoes, and no unscreened windows 
and doors to permit the entrance of 
mosquitoes and flies. 


Special Treatment for Each 


Once insect pests are discovered. 
good housekeeping deals with them 
promptly to prevent their multipli- 
cation. Each pest requires a spe- 
cial method of treatment. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may be helpful 
in getting rid of some of these in- 
truders. 

Ants are probably the most trying 
of all food pests. Hundreds of them 
may suddenly appear and infest your 
cupboard shelves or the cracks along 
the kitchen baseboard. Ants like 
sweet foods especially, such as sugar, 
syrup, cakes and candies, and they 
also like cooked foods of animal ori- 
gin; so keep all of these foods in 
tight tin or glass containers or in 
the refrigerator. Try to locate the 
ant nest or colony. The colony can 
often be destroyed by injecting a lit- 
tle carbon disulphide into the open- 
ing or crack thru which the ants ap- 
pear. For this purpose, use a small 
syringe or oil can. 

Beetles or weevils that infest the 
cereals live on very small quantities 
of dry cereal or on crumbs lodged in 
cracks, corners or crevises of flour 
bins, pantries and kitchen cabinets. 
The Indian meal moth is a pest that 
makes a loose webbing sometimes 
found in boxes of breakfast food. If 
you find any traces of these insects, 
burn all the infested material and 
sterilize the containers or throw 
them away, and clean your shelves 
and closets thoroly with hot water 
and soap. Keep hams and other cured 
meats screened until time to use 
them, or ham beetles may lay eggs 
on them. 


Cleanliness the Best Preventive 


Roaches will eat almost any kind 
of food, and they infest hot, moist 
Places very readily. Cleanliness in 
regard to particles of food is the best 
preventive. Keep all staples in tight 
containers and all perishables in the 
refrigerator, and sweep up all scraps 
and crumbs of food that may have 
fallen to the floor. Dusting all places 
Where roaches could hide, with a 
commercial preparation of sodium 
fluoride, usually kils the roaches. 
Sprinkle this behind the sink, around 
the drain-board and along the base- 
board, 

Another household pest that at- 
tacks clothing, wall-paper and also 
book bindings and starchy materials, 
is the silverfish, or “slicker.” A poi- 
Soned paste containing arsenic may 
be used to get rid of silverfish. 

As for insects that attack humans, 
in order to feed on their blood, house- 
Witely vigilance and a knowledge of 
the remedies to use for insect bites 
‘re very important. The presence of 
& single bedbug in a house is no dis- 
Srace, for bedbugs travel on laundry 
baskets, on people’s clothing and in 
Suit cases, and any visitor who has 
been in a public conveyance may 
bring you a “crimson rambler.” If 
you find one, kill it, and then go 


over all your beds and springs care- 
fully and spray them with kerosene, 
repeating this at intervals of ten 
days or so, until you are sure that 
no progeny has been left. 

Mosquitoes and flies are largely a 
community problem. If your neigh- 
bor does not cooperate in getting rid 
of breeding places, these pests will 
come to your house. Screens of fine 
mesh are your only protection in 
such cases. 

Fleas are also a pest in some 
places. They can usually get into a 
house by being carried there by pet 
dogs or cats. For basement or cellar 
infestations, a thoro spraying of the 
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floor with creosote oil, full strength, 
will usually be effective. For infesta- 
tions on the upper floors, remove all 
rugs and beat them out-of-doors. 
Sprinkle the floors with naphthalene 
flakes and leave the naphthalene 
there for two or three days. 


Ropy Bread 
I URING the last year, many in- 

- quiries reached the Homemak- 
ing Department on what to do with 
home-baked bread that after a few 
days became sticky in the center, 
off-odor, and the dough ropy and 
stringy. 

All who have had such trouble will 
be interested in what Dr. Max C. 
Markley, of the University Farm, at 
St. Paul, Minn., has to say regarding 
this trouble: 

“During the hot summer months, 
bread, after standing for a day or 
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two, will frequently turn sticky and 
become foul-smelling in the center of 
the loaf. This is due to infection 
before baking by a microscopic or- 
ganism called ‘bacillus mysentericus.’ 
This organism is not killed by the 
heat of baking. Bakers designate 
the condition as ‘rope.’ 

“Scrupulous cleanliness of the flour 
bin, mixing bowls and bread box is 
the best way of preventing rope. The 
development of the organism can be 
prevented by increasing the acidity 
of the dough. Adding one-half to one 
ounce of vinegar, or one-half tea- 
spoon of calcium acid phosphate or 
cream of tartar, to the quart of flour, 
will prevent the growth of the rope 
organism. 

“Using sour milk in place of water 
in making the dough will also pre- 
vent rope and will give superior 
bread. The sour milk, however, 
must be in good condition.” 
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You just can’t resist these delicious flakes 
with the rich flavor of the hearts of corn! 


Bese crunchy flakes bring you the rich flavor of 
the tender, luscious hearts of corn! Each big, 
flavor-filled flake is toasted doxble-crisp . . . that’s 
why Post Toasties keeps its delicious crispness in 
milk or cream. And it is full of quick energy you need! 

For a real treat—serve Post Toasties with fresh 
fruits or berries. Get a package of these better corn 
flakes today. A product of General Foods, 









SPECIAL OFFER! 
MICKEY MOUSE CEREAL SPOON! 


Genuine Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. heavy 
silver plate with xnlimited guarantee! Em- 
bossed figure of Mickey Mouse on the 
handle! Regular price, 35¢—costs you 
only 10¢ in stamps plus one Post Toasties 
box top! Get as many spoons as you like 
--- 10¢ and one box-top for each spoon. 
Send to Post Toasties, Dept. F, Battle 
Creek, Mich. (OfferexpiresOct.3 11,1935). 
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RADIO'S LATEST HIT! 


WELL,! HELD OUT 
AS LONG AS 1 COULD,BUT—= 


POST TOASTIES 


IS TOO GOOD TO 
BE POLITE ABOUT! 





























Tony and Gus, that rollicking, 


singing, lovable pair, every evening but Saturday and 


Sunday, NBC 


Coast-to-Coast Network, 9:15 P. M., 


C.S.T. See your local paper for station. 
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Guests are not always welcome, 
particularly if they drop in when 
you "haven't a thing to eat." This 
never bothers the woman whose 
pantry is stocked with delicious 
fruits, vegetables and meats 
- « » home-canned in BALL Jars. 


Summer after summer, thou- 
sands of women everywhere, 
prove how delightfully convenient 
it is to preserve seasonable 
foods for the long winter months. 
You will never know how easy 
and simple it is with BALL Jars, 
Caps and Rubbers until you get 
your FREE copy of "How to Can 
Fruits and Vegetables." Write 
for it... TODAY! 


oa 


JARS* CAPS 
\& RUBBERS 


SEND COUPON FOR 
BOOKLET OF BEST 
CANNING DIRECTIONS 









BALL BROTHERS CO. Dept. WF MUNCIE, IND 
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alike, but there is a big difference 
o between Kalo 
KALG most other kinds. 
Got full infor- 
specifications, and the prices we offer 
before you build Liberal _dis- 

8 today for free catalog. 
KALO BRICK & TILE CO. 


Silos and silo blocks may LOOK 
Glazed Silos and 

SILOS : 
mation on plans, 
FBcount on early orders. Write 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


603 Snell Bidg., 





Silo Values 
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MAGINE the thrills that were 
grandmother’s when she came 
home from the state fair with the 


prize for the best homemade “jeans” 
or candles. Her prize may not have 
been a crisp check. More than likely, 
it was a subscription to an agricul- 
tural magazine or a book upon some 
agricultural subject. Anyway, that’s 
the way things were away back when 
the Iowa State Fair was an infant 
institution. 

It’s difficult to imagine an autumn 
approaching without huge billboards 
announcing the great state fair, 
without family plans for ways and 
means to get to the fair, or without 
the hopeful entry of a favorite jelly, 
fancywork or some item of fruit, 
grain or livestock. Yet there was 
a time when no such autumn thrills 
cheered on the summer-wearied farm- 
er and his wife. 


Originated in Fairfield 


It was back in 1854 that some of 
lowa’s leading citizens felt a deep 
shame over their lack of a state 
fair. Dear me! Other western states 
were having their fairs—why not 
Iowa? As usual, the aggressors Car- 
ried off the spoils, and Fairfield, 
the home of the agitators, was des- 
ignated as the place for the first 
Iowa State Fair. 

The second was also held there, 
the next year. A new section of the 
state was favored in 1856 and 1857, 
when it was held in Oskaloosa. In 
1860, the fair was he!d in lowa City, 
on the twenty-five acres of land that 
are now in the municipal airport. 

No high wire fence held intruders 


back from throbbing, high powered 
mail planes in 1860, but the acres 
were surrounded by a high board 
fence, with entrance gates at the 
east and exits at the west, so that 
the constant stream of hacks and 
buggies would effect no congestion 
of traffic. This same high board 
fence afforded unscheduled amuse- 
ment. Certain young men elected 


to come to the fair over the fence, 
instead of thru the regular pay en- 
trance. Their summary ejectment 
by the same route whence they came 
caused great amusement. 

Of course, going to the fair in 
those early days wasn’t simply a 
matter of throwing an extra wash 
silk and a pair of slacks into a bag, 
tossing the bag into the car and buzz- 
ing away over smooth paved roads. 
It meant the careful packing of 
valises with petticoats, night dresses 
and other wearing apparel, riding in 
the wagon, ox-cart, or, if you were 
so fortunate as to have one, in a bug- 
gy, to a railroad station where you 
entrained for any of the above men- 
tioned towns; or, later, for Des 
Moines. Once you had arrived at 
the fair city, you might be conveyed 
to the grounds in a variety of ve- 
hicles—anything from a hack or om- 
nibus to a wagon. 





Early Day Exhibits 


The seventh annual Iowa State 
Fair, held in 1860, lists, among dis- 
plays in the fine arts hall, hothouse 
plants and cut-flowers (imagine the 
“oh’s” and “ah’s” from the grand- 
mothers of Iowa’s present day garden 
clubs), paintings and ambrotypes, 
the architectural design for the new 
courthouse in Cedar county, litho- 
graphs and wood and copper engrav- 
ings. Chirographers displayed many 
samples of their skill, and no doubt 
there were those who sold to young 
swains ecards of flourishing script 
bearing, amid doves and 
hearts entwined, the names of their 
sweethearts, to whom, no doubt, the 


scrolls, 


cards were given. 

Particularly admired by the lady 
visitors was the popular handwork 
of the period—‘“‘woolen socks and 
mittens, embroidery, paper flowers, 
fancy knitting, beadwork, calico 
dresses, boxes ornamented with coral 
beads, shellwork, glass whatnots, cro- 


Fairs in Grandma’s Day 








cheting, worsted chair seats, pictures 
made of worsted, hairwork, silk em- 
broidered ottomen with leatherwork 
sides, wax fruits, wax flowers, flow- 
ers made of French tissue, quilts of 
a variety of patterns, yarns, flan- 
nels, homespun counterpanes, and 
a full set of oak and mahogany fur- 
niture.” 

In the culinary department there 
were sorghum products, preserved 
fruits, jellies, pickles, yeast bread, 
salt rising bread, cakes, crackers 
and butter. Displays were also made 
of hard and soft soaps, as well as 
candles. 

The part of young people at early 
fairs must have been to be seen and 
not heard. There is no record of an 
activity all their own, such as mod- 
ern Four-H displays and camps. 

It was for the 1860 fair that an 
enormous amphitheater was built. 
It would hold at least 1,500 people— 
even 2,000 “if too many of the occu- 
pants were not ladies with crinoline 
of immoderate dimensions.” There 
were plenty of eating halls and 
wells, but the entries were a bit dis- 
ordered, due to slippery roads which 
delayed the arrival of many horses, 
mules, cattle and hogs. 

Not all of the time at the fairs 
was given to sober discussion and 
education. No, indeed! For sport, 
there were plowing matches. Sad to 
say, these were only second in inter- 
est to the horse races. For years, 
controversy raged over the immoral- 
ity of such entertainment. But, it 
was argued, good horseflesh was 
good agriculture, and races became 
a regular feature. 

During the dark years of the Civil 
war, many of the states abandoned 
their fairs. Permanent grounds were 
given over to encampments and 
parade grounds. In 1861, the fair 
grounds in lowa were evacuated by 
soldiers just three days before the 
opening of the fair. Interest in state 
fairs lagged. 


Education by Propaganda 


But, during the World war, trans- 
portation facilities were much im- 
proved, the farmer for whom the 
fair was primarily designed had cash 
in his pocket, and the great art of 
education by propaganda was at its 
height. Fair committees seized the 
opportunity to educate in ways of 
food production and conservation. 
Military maneuvers and war equip- 
ment exhibits educated people in the 
sad national project in which they 
were involved. Patriotism was fos- 
tered by display and demonstration. 

In 1862, the midwestern fairs 
proudly reported that not a pocket 
was picked on the grounds, nor a 
drunken man found inside the gates. 
The moral problem lay in vendors 
and showmen outside the grounds. 
Let the simple countryman beware! 

After the Civil war, the rise of car- 
nival companies and midways gradu- 
ally made them regular features. 
Fair committees needed money, and 
he who would not come to be educat- 
ed would come to be entertained. The 
first fairs ran three or four days, but 
when the time was extended over a 
Sunday, another problem was pre- 
sented. There was generally a ser- 
mon by a nationally known minister. 
Later, elaborate concerts were much 
liked. And not a rodeo to be found! 
Yet all thru the evolutionary years, 
from lectures to hippodrome acts, 
there was a constant endeavor to 
keep amusement features clean. 

It required the broadening of hori- 
zons, the development of scientific 
agriculture, struggles for clean en- 
tertainment, and the inspiration of 
our early state fairs to lay the foun- 
dations of today’s magnificent expo- 
sitions. The Iowa State Fair of 1935, 
with all its stream lined demonstra- 
tions of progress, rests securely on 
the sturdy ox-cart days when grand- 
ma carried off the prize for grand- 
pa’s homemade “jeans.” 
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“Q0TH THE INDUSTRIOUS 
AND THE LAZY GET THEIR 
\WANDS$GRIMY— BUT ONLY: 
{HE.LAZY KEEP’EM THAT-WAY.! 





“Lava Bill” forgot to mention just 
one thing: it’s a mighty easy job get- 
ting grimy hands clean when you use 
Lava Soap. For Lava does its work 
in no time. It gets all the grime that 
other soaps leave... 
takes even ground- 
in grease, pitch, tar 
or paint quick as a 
flash. You need 
Lava in your home 
... get acake today. 


The Pumice Tcilet Soap that Gets 
the Dirt . . . Protects the Skin 


A Procter & 
Gamble Product 

















NEW FURNACE 
TAKES LARGE 
CHUNKS OF FUEL 


Mrs. A. Dewey Heikes, Dakota City, 


Neb., says: “When burning either 
wood or coal in the Colonial we are 
comfortable. We burn mostly wood, 


it being available here on the farm. 
We like the big double doors on the 
Colonial Furnace; they take big chunks 
of wood or coal so easily.” 

The Colonial Furnace is very 
nomical to operate. Ask a _ GreeD 
Engineer how you can use coal, wood 
or oil in the New Colonial installed 
as a regular heating system or as 2 
complete air conditioning system ™ 
your home. It thoroughly heats every 
room in the house with warm, cleat 
air. 

Write today for free copy of our 
booklet, “The New Colonial Furnact 
It tells you how to become an &* 
pert furnace buyer and how to fir 
furnaces properly. You will not be 
obligated in any way. Write Gree? 
Foundry and Furnace Works, §&1' 
Third Street, Des Moines, lowa. 
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(Established 1870, QUINCY. fMlineis) 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home 
stead classified ads put you 12 
touch with a market for farm lan 
that can be reached no other way: 
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HAVE never had any phiox ex- 

cept the white and common varie- 
ties until this year. From the col- 
lections of two friends, I have starts 
of various colors. One lovely pink— 
» about the shade of frosting on a 
birthday cake—catches my fancy to 
the extent that if I wander off the 
line you’ll know it’s because I can’t 
keep my eyes off the scrap of color 
it makes in front of white larkspur 
and the tall, green spires of bol- 
tonia in the border. Undoubtedly, 
[am adding phlox to my list of en- 
thusiasms. 

And here is something that all of 
us must have next year. It’s the 
new orange flare cosmos. I planned 
to try out this variety this spring, 
but my budget for annuals didn’t 
amount to much. So I first saw 
the blossoms in another’s garden—a 
— lovely, vivid orange flame of rich 
texture growing on plants that look 
like marigolds. I wonder if they 
are a marigold-cosmos cross. I wish 
I had a bouquet of them right now 
before me to gaze upon. There 
have been only about seven thon- 
sand and one things gone wrong 
around here today, and it would re- 
tC quire nothing short of violent beauty 
t- to soothe my shattered nerves. I'd 
e crush forget-me-nots and pansies be- 
neath my heel, I’m afraid. No, no, 
the m. of the h. and I haven’t had 
any words—it’s just been one of 
“those days.” 

The book of the week for the 
family has been Alexander Wooll- 
cott’s “While Rome Burns.” It’s a 
collection of brief yarns such as he 
ts spins over the radio. These tales 
are sometimes rather robust in 
spots, but make amusing busy sea- 
son reading. One yarn is about 
enough to run thru while the dish- 
water heats on the oil stove. It’s 
refreshing to find a sophisticate who 
doesn’t consider debunking things as 
his whole duty to literature. He’s 
not afraid of enthusiasm—not even 
a little sentiment. 
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. City, 


There is nothing that has the 
sound of finality quite so much as 


either Mi the dull thud of an apple falling 
re al€ Bi from a tree. It is so definitely the 
wood, Mend of a cycle. Often in the night 


fart. MT hear the sound from a tree which 
yn the Mstands near my window. To my 
hunks H sleep drugged senses, its positive 
finality stirs a restless call to duty, 
&areminder that a farm wife’s tasks 
come not at her bidding, but at the 
relentless turn of the season’s wheel. 
I reeall one night when I tried to 
Stay awake and make a poem about 
it. All that I could seem to put into 
thyme was a lofty couplet about 
“the sleepy farm wife’s mutter: To- 
mhorrow [ must rise and make the 
apple butter.” 
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Take it by and large (whatever 
that means), there is quite a lot of 
thinking done by Country Air readers 
—and the end is not yet. Remember, 
We've raised the ante from a penny 
‘0 a dollar for your thoughts. To be 
‘ure, the garnered reports of think- 
ing done to date don’t settle any- 
thing, but it affords Country Air vast 
‘musement, food for thought, and an 
‘ctasional lump in her throat—the 
tind of lump that rises to pay its re- 
spect to sheer gallantry. 






















brats amusing letter from Mrs. John 
‘pratte, of Benton county, Iowa (I 
fon’t know whether she calls her 
husband Jack or not), is the type of 
pin-wheel thinking most of us find 
Wselves doing as we speed from one 
ting to another. We'll not quote 
€ “platter clean” for lack of space, 
Plt here are some meaty bits she 
‘tves us: “I’ve been thinking of the 
feds in my garden; of the intense 
fat, and the coolness of blue-green 













COUNTRY AIR 


By A FARM WOMAN 








streams; of that depressed feeling 
we had when the hail struck us ten 
days ago; what the small Sprattes 
will use for ‘children’ when they play 
house and the goslings have become 
geese; how F. D. R. must have felt 
when congress voted down his utili- 
ties bill; what a biessing it would 
have been if Noah’s pair of flies had 
drowned in the flood; why some car 
drivers never slacken their speed 
when they meet a drove of cattle in 
the road; how it must feel to be 
freed from the penitentiary; if we’ll 
have another war; how we'd like to 
have a radio; why we can’t find a 
man to help us for a few days when 
there are so many idle ones; how I’d 
like to play in an orchestra; whether 
we'll ever be rid of graft and corrup- 
tion in politics; of how a man feels 
with an overheated horse; where 
we'll be ten years from now; what 
it would be like to sit and read 
without having to fix a paper horn 
or settle an argument; of the look 
on my husband’s face when I told 
him he had fed unseparated milk to 
the calves and pigs; of the depress- 
ing heat when I reach the top of the 
cellar stairs.” 





Perhaps this poignant letter should 
be addressed to all grown sons and 
daughters: “I’ve been thinking... 
thinking ... We laid my husband 
away a month ago. All has been 
confusion, company, coming and go- 
ing. Children and grandchildren here 
—now gone again. Quiet now—time 
to think. They say, ‘Mother, you 
must come with us to the city and 
enjoy all the things you have longed 
for thru the years—music, art gal- 
leries, libraries. You can write and 
do other things you've not had time 
for before. You will not miss him so 
much there, for there will be so 
many people, churches, wonderful 
sermons and new friends. 

“It sounds very good. 

“Ic is hard work to milk cows 
in the heat and cold, to make gar- 
den, gather and can fruits, berries 
and vegetables, to carry fuel, ashes 
and waier. 

“But—what about 
the ‘snug little apartment,’ think- 
ing of strangers here, mowing the 
grass he planted—or neglecting it? 
Would they mar the floors and wood- 
work? How about the strawberry 
bed he tended with such care? How 
would those young trees be doing 
that we nursed thru the drouth? A 
stranger would be in his room and 
in his place under the shade tree. 
A brood of chickens would be nice. 
And sweet Jersey cream. Who would 
gather lilies and iris from where 
he planted them and lay them on 
his grave? I have longed to see mas- 
terpieces, but will gazing upon them, 
reading new books, wearing pretty 
clothes, ease the loneliness in my 
heart when springtime comes and 
my memories are here? [ am think- 


springtime in 





ing ...and wondering.” 
Mrs. W. Lee Finn, of Linn county, 
Iowa, thinks in rhyme. A new liquor 


store calls forth her offering: 


*T’ve been thinking as I sit here, 
Whether it be drouth or rain, 
If, instead of just complaining, 
We should start to pray again, 
Wouldn’t we be more contented 
And our lot have less of pain? 


“Maybe we uphold the New Deal, 
Or perhaps the late Grass Rooters, 
But whate’er the creed we favor, 
Can’t we be, at least Square 

Shooters, 
And this land of ours be freed 
From its greedy Coffer Looters? 


“When, in nineteen-thirty-six, 

It’s again up to the voters, 

Why not vote with one accord 

To defeat the Bottle Toters, 

And choose honest men and women 
For our government promoters?” 








.. .THE WHOLE FAMILY 
CALLS FOR SHREDDED WHEAT 


The plump grains are 
carefully steam-cooked 
j \ — formed into slender 
porous strands — then 


baked in crisp, nut-brown biscuit 
form. 


MOTHER: “It’s 100% whole wheat 
—contains the vital health elements 
we all need!” 


FATHER: “It’s a husky breakfast, 
too—sticks to your ribs!” 


SON: “All I know is it tastes swell 


and I bet I can eat another bowlful.” Ay lvl, Put Shredded Wheat on 


Ny your grocery list now. 
Try this delicious break- 
fast with your favorite fresh fruits 
or berries. 


SHREDDED 
NEAT 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N. B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Shredded Wheat is made of the 
choicest, sun-ripened grains—selected 
from the nation’s richest harvests. 





















Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
form your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase 
are not advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the 
names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchases, 
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” —_ ——- = FREIGHT PREPAID — — — 


You have just as good an opportunity as anyone else to ay 
one of these magnificent ranges—so mail in 3 coupon 


A “SUPERIOR” SILVER STAR Range will be given as first 




















New prize in our 1935 advertising to the reader of this adver- 
1935 ao sna tisement who owns the oldest Sniper: BEACH range or cook stove 
“SUPERIOR™ Stoves and] im actual use. 
Ranges beautifully tllus- As second prize we will also MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ENTRY 
trated in color with prices gtve away absolutely free one — 
plainly marked. Before you = “SUPERIOR” Morn- |Bridge & Beach pate. Co., 
buy a stove, range or fur- ing Star ranges to the reader |4208 N. Union, St. Louis, Mo, 
nace be sure to learn all © owns the oldest range or try blanks..... 
about the latest Bridge cook stove of any other make ae a oe ey a 
Beach developments—j| still regs service Please send 1935 catalog. ..........-- oO 
et by nearly 100 years Write for old stove contest 
manufacturing expe-] planks. No obligation on your | Name........0..eseee areewommurers< 
part vi 
Address ...... wwesve Uwreeeee ee eweves 
BRIDGE & BEACH MFG. CO. 
St. Louis—Since 1337 Ee Gta. .n0+see 
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MODERNIZE 


your old Mason 
Fruit Jars with 





MASON 
CAPS and LIDS 


Consist of two parts—=gold-lacquered 
Screw Band and Lid containing the nat- 
ural gray sealing composition. After the 
first year you buy only the inexpensive 
lids—at about the same price as ordinary 
cubber rings. 





“SELF-SEALING® 
PATENTED 


The original two-piece cap. Has the 
name “Kerr” on every lid. Get the gen- 
uine Kerr ‘Self-Sealing” Cap and Lid. 


POSITIVE 
AIR TIGHT SEAL 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











Tested Instantly 


Tap the lid with a 
spoon. If properly 
sealed it will give a 
clear, ringing note. No 
guessing — you KNOW 
instantly. 








Please send me without obligaticn 


Name. 


Address... 


**Homemakers” 
Canning Guide” 














Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 634 Main, 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


TIME TRIED AND TESTED IN THE KITCHENS 
co] Mm ial met Vile), Mie) Meek’. i mxiema ds?) 2 


LTATHO 









L 
American 
Standard and 
Foreign 
Broadcast Short 
Wave 















~: Ou 
6 VOLT and 32 VOLT 
RADIOS 


LEADS THE FIELD IN 
VALUE ond PERFORMANCE - 


BATTERIES 






NO “B” OR “Cc” 
GREATEST ECONOMY! 

The new L’Tatro Farm Radios challenge 

comparison from every point, for they bring 

you the finest radio reception with the great- 

est operating economy of all time. Years of 


experience building farm radios exclusively 
guarantee that the L’Tatro is truly the finest 
that you can buy. And, best of all, there isa 
model priced to suit your needs. 


Gets All Programs You Desire! 


For homes witho@t electricity there is the 
L’Tatro 6-Volt, and for perfect operation 
with all farm light plants there is the L’Tatro 
32-Volt. Now available . . the finest Wind- 
charger for your 6-volt battery ... Check 
coupon for details, 


} Seno FOR DETAILS Now @ 


By all means see and hear the L’Tatro before 
buying any radio... just compare the value! 
Mail the coupon for dealer’s name and full 
information. 











Box 45A, DECORAH, IOWA 


2 6-Volt 0 32-Volt (0 Windcharger 
Check which interested in. 

BRUNE a Siias cb 00csesennebonncecesécesece 

EAS AGS VRS 
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HARNESS the WIND to YOUR 
L’TATRO BATTERY 


At last the practical wind- 
charger! Metal Blades... 
Generates in moderate wind 
... Automatic speed control! 
Send name and address for 
complete information. 

QUEFN STOVE WORKS 
Box 45A,. Albert Lea, Minn, 





















Barnabas 
Consecrated Man of Means 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 25, 1935. Acts, 4.36, 
87; 11:19-30.) 


HEN the great revival at Jeru- 

salem was broken up several 
years before by the persecution that 
followed the martyrdom of Stephen, 
those who returned to their homes 
could not help telling the glad tidings 
of the crucified and risen Savior and 
of the great spiritual enlightenment 
which followed the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost on that occasion. Among 
them were many from Antioch, which 
was the third city in size in the Ro- 
man empire, Rome being first and 
Alexandria in Egypt 


both returned and engaged actively 
in the work of preaching the gospel 
to this mixed multitude, Jews resid- 
ing in Antioch and Greeks with whom 
they had personal and business asso- 
ciations. This work, under the super- 
intendence of Barnabas and Saul, 
continued for a whole year. 

The teaching took a very wide 
range, and by and by the people of 
Antioch, most likely in derision, de 
scribed those that followed the teach- 
ings of Saul and Barnabas as Chris- 
tians, or followers of Christ. This 
term, it should be remembered, was 
not applied by the Christians to 
themselves. They called themselves 
the disciples, the saints, the faithful, 
the brethren, or the men of “this 
Way.” The Jews called them Gali- 
leans or Nazarenes. 
The application of 
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second. The popula- 
tion of Antioch at 
that time was about 
two hundred thou- 
sand, about one-half 
of whom were Jews. 
Some of these men, 
broader in their cul- 
ture, as usual, than 
the Jews who had 
been brought up ex- 


clusively in Pales- 
tine, made bold to 
tell the glad tid- 


ings to the Grecians 
(Jews raised in 
Greece), the Greeks 
(heathens) and most 
likely to both. To the 
surprise of many of 
them, “a great num- 


ber believed, and 
turned unto the 
Lord.” 
The business connections of Jeru- 
salem and Antioch were so close 


that the tidings of this were brought 
to Jerusalem. In other words, the 
church at Jerusalem heard—many of 
the members no doubt with misgiv- 
ings as to the propriety of it—that 
the men who had enjoyed the revival 
at Jerusalem with them had preached 
the Word to the Gentiles and the 
Gentiles had actually believed. 

One of the most broad-minded of 
the Christians at Jerusalem was 
Barnabas who, while evidently a man 
of some means and a property holder 
in Cyprus, had sold a part of his pos- 
sessions to help carry on the meet- 
ing. A man of the most sincere 
piety and broad and catholic spirit, 
Barnabas came, investigated the mat- 
ter, saw how abundantly the grace 
of God was manifested, and did the 
proper and wise thing. He “exhorted 
them all, that with purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord,” 
that is, that they would hold fast to 
what they had already attained and 
not bother themselves with disputes 
about minor matters. 

“For he was a good man,” which 
is saying a great deal. Moreover, he 
was full of the Holy Ghost, which is 
a good deal more, and, still more, he 
was a man of great faith. He believed 
in the Lord and followed the spiritual 
guidance, being sure that everything 
would come out right in the end, and 
as a result the work continued to 
spread and much people, still more 
and more, “were added unto the 
Lord,” that is, professed their faith 
in Jesus as their Savior and united 
themselves with the disciples. 

After looking the whole field over 
and carefully studying the require- 
ments, Barnabas saw that the con- 
tinuation of the work required tal- 
ents of a peculiar order, and decided 
that Saul, the persecutor, since con- 
verted, with whom he had formed an 
acquaintance at Jerusalem some 
years before, was the man of all oth- 
ers fitted to carry on this work. He 
went, therefore, to Tarsus, where 
Saul was then residing, and talked 
the matter over fully with him. After 
Barnabas had convinced the disciples 
that Saul’s conversion was real, they 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


a 


this name marks the 
beginning of the new 


era in the church. 
It marks the point 
where it was clearly 
understood that the 
followers of Christ 
were not a sect of 
the Jews, but were 
believers in a reli- 
gion that was dis- 


tinctly new and of 
world-wide scope. 

It was during this 
year of labor that, at 
a meeting held for 
public worship, there 
were a number of 
prophets, or persons 
who were endowed 
with the gift of fore- 
seeing things, came 
from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, and one of them, named 
Agabus, of whom we have not heard 
before, predicted that there should 
be a great drouth thruout the whole 
inhabited world, which occurred dur- 
ing the reign of Claudius, between 
the years 41 and 54. There was 
more than one famine in the Roman 
empire during this reign, but con- 
ditions were especially severe in 
Palestine—as Josephus narrates in 
his Antiquities—in the years 45 ang 
46, when the authorities furnished 
Jerusalem with grain purchased in 
Egypt. 

The Christian church has ever 
been noted for its beneficence. It 
has ever borne in mind, to some 
extent at least, the maxim of the 
Lord: “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me.” 
Therefore, these Christians at Anti- 
och, “every man according to his 
ability, determined to send relief” to 
the men of their faith in Judea who 
were in sore need of the ordinary 
necessities of life, “which also they 
did, sending it to the elders by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 

Incidentally and abruptly, we are 
told of the development of govern- 
ment in the Christian church. There 
is nothing said about how these eld- 
ers were chosen. No mention 
made of their ordination. Inasmuch, 
however, as the seven, usually called 
the deacons, but mentioned in the 
Scriptures only as the seven, were 
elected by the people, it is fair to 
presume that the elders were elected 
likewise. It is also fair to presume 
that the synagogues of the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem would follow the 
example of the Jews in their syna- 
gogues and select elders in the same 
Way and with the same range of du- 
ties. It is fair to presume, also, that 
they were ordained by the apostles 
even as Paul told Titus to ordain eld- 
ers in the synagogue at Ephesus. 

Later, when it was proposed that 
Paul and Barnabas visit the churches 
that had been established on their 
first missionary journey (Acts, 15: 
36-41), Barnabas desired to take with 
him his nephew, John, surnamed 
Mark, the author of the second gos- 
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Hot Iron Transfers in 
Colors 


_ Here’s good news for you, no guess- 
ing what color to use when embroid- 
ering. These designs stamp in colors 
on your material, showing where and 
what shades of floss to use. To th: 
left, as No. C7021, are shown five de- 
signs of dishes, four of fruits and six 
names to be embroidered on cross- 
barred or bordered crash toweling. 











In the center is No. C7022, Waterlily 


Luncheon Set, with colored transf: 
for cloth and eight napkins, buffet 
scarf ends, tray cloth and many ot! 
things you can use in your breakt 
and dining-room. 

Above and to the right is No. C7020, 


containing a bedroom ensemble c: 
sisting of sheet and pillow case 
scarf with center design and e) 
two extra ends and three center « 
signs for odd vanity covers, guest 
towels, scarf corner, pillow, etc. 

We are sure that you will be uwun- 
usually thrilled with these attract 


designs, and the best part of the ne 
is that any one of these designs 1 
be obtained for 10 cents each, 
No. C7023, the three for 25 cents, 


or as 


Order by number, addressing your 


letters to the 
QUILT PATTERN EDITOR 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
(Allow ten days for delivery) 



























Secretly and 
Quickly Removed 


You can banish embar- 
rassing freckles in the pri- 
vacy of your own room 
Your friends will wonder 
how you did it. Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream removes 
them while you sleep. 
Leaves skin soft and 
smooth — complexion fresh 
and clear, At all druggists, 
Write for booklet No. 4. 


THESTILLMAN CO,, Aurora, Ill. 




























The LONG LIFE SILO 
Ross-Metal--copper content 
25 years leadership. Non-porous— 
smooth—wind resistant. Juicy, suc- 
culent silage—no spoilage. Saves 
corn crop. Cuts winter feeding 

. Large, illustrated, 
booklet “Cut Your Feed Bill. 
ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
003 Warder St., Springfield, Ohie 
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FOR THE 
HOMEMAKER 


Somewhere on an upper shelf of 
a cupboard in every farm home is 
a collection of recipes, “how to do 
it” booklets, clippings and othe! 
items which help a lot in the job of 
running a household. Farm womed 
who want to add to this collection 
may check the foilowing bulletins, 
prepared by various manufacture!s, 
and we’ll see that copies are sent 
them. 


(7 Homemakers’ Canning Guide 
(—D Canning Questions and Answers 


C) Mis Majesty—The Baby (diet helps) 
() How to Can Fruit and Vegetables 
[1D Pressure Cooker Method of Home Canning 


(CD Speaking of Jars, Jams, Relishes and 
Things 


(CD That Wonderful Way to Mot Starch 


Check the booklets you want, put 
your name and address below, and 
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mail to Homemaking Helps, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homesteaé, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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pel. Paul refused to allow this, on 
the ground that John Mark did not 
have sufficient courage nor self-sac- 
rifice to go with them thru the whole 
of the first missionary journey. Over 
this, Paul and Barnabas themselves 
disagreed, Paul choosing Silas and 
Barnabas taking John Mark. They 
divided the field between them, Bar- 
nabas taking the islands and Paul 
the mainland. In other words, Bar- 
nabas went first to his old home, 
which was the island of Cyprs, and 
visited the churches there. This dis- 
agreement, however, was not lasting, 
for Paul and Barnabas always re- 
mained friends, and Paul afterward 
spoke of Barnabas in a most friendly 
way, and also of John Mark. 


Paul 
Worker With Hand and Brain 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 1, 1935. Acts, 20: 
Philippians, 4:4-13.) 


NE of the most far-reaching and 
significant events recorded in 
Acts is the conversion of Saul of Tar- 
sus. Thruout his after life, Paul be 
lieved and taught that the Person 
who appeared to him on the road to 
Damascus was Jesus of Nazareth 
Himself; that he had seen the Lord 
personally, and that he had been 
taught of Him personally the great 
truths of revelation. Before this, he 
was like thousands of others who win 
heaven of their own merit and inde- 
pendent of the Savior. It was without 
much doubt this feeling that made 
Paul throw himself with such con- 
summate zeal into the persecution of 
Jesus, whom he regarded as a false 
Messiah. This was all changed later. 
The lesson from Acts, 20, gives 
part of Paul’s farewell address to the 
Ephesians. These were times of great 
anxiety. He was troubled, vexed and 
grieved at time, and filled with joy 
at other times. He had no time to go 
to Ephesus, as it was only a few 
weeks before the passover at Jeru- 
salem. So he asked the elders to 
meet him at Miletus, thirty miles to 
the south, which they did. 

After appealing to their recollec- 
tions of the spirit and character of 
his ministry and to his own expected 
sufferings (Acts, 20:18-24), he re- 
minded them of their own responsi- 
bility to oversee and govern those un- 
der their care, and that they must 
set a good example before the flock. 
It was their duty to know the life 
their members were actually leading 
and to properly guide and direct 
them. It was also their duty to teach 
them the first principles of the doc- 
trine of Christianity, as Christ had 
purchased the church with His own 
blood. He warned them against false 
leaders, some even from their own 
humber. He here touched on one of 
the great troubles in modern church- 
es, the tendency of people to split 
into factions under the leadership of 
Prominent members. He warned them 
that if the church failed it would be 
because of the unfaithfulness of the 
leading of their recognized leaders. 

Finally, he commends them to God, 
Who is able to build them up, to de- 
Velop the truly Christian character 
by means of the Word and His grace, 
and, having done this, to give them 
an inheritance among all them which 
are sanctified. To urge them to great- 
er faithfulness, he appeals to them 
as to the character of his own life, 
Saying: “I have coveted no man’s sil- 
ver, or gold, or apparel”; on the oth- 
er hand, i have supported myself 
While I have been preaching among 
you. “These hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me.” By my trade of 
tent making I have helped those who 
Were associated with me in preach- 
Ing the gospel. 

_At Corinth, Paul got a job in the 
‘top of Aquila and Priscilla, and 
Worked at his trade of tent making, 
Which his father had taught him in 
accordance with the ancient Jewish 
custom. As opportunity offered, he 
—— with his employers and fel- 
in men the question uppermost 
in the Jewish mind in those days: 
When will Messiah come?” and con- 
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vinced them that He had indeed 
come, that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
true Messiah. (Acts, 18.) 

Paul then adverts to his faithful- 
ness in teaching: I have shown you 
all things; have preached to you a 
full gospel both by precept and ex- 
ample, and have done so that you 
may know how my honest labor to 
support those who need support, the 
“weak,” and to bear in mind the 
words of Jesus, how He said, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
(This saying of the Lord Jesus is not 
quoted elsewhere.) We can imagine 
this thoroly consecrated man, who 
bore on his spirit the care of all the 
churches, and felt that he was speak- 
ing to them for the last time, kneel- 
ing on the wharf and pouring out his 
soul to God in prayer for them and 
the church which these elders repre- 
sented. Nor is it surprising that all 
wept sorely, their deepest sorrow be- 
ing that they should never again see 
their beloved teacher and pastor. 

The second text is from Philippi- 
ans, 4. When Paul wrote this epistle 
he was a prisoner, probably in Rome. 
He had been a prisoner at Philippi 
also, some ten or eleven years before, 
but during all these years, and they 
had been years of labor and suffer- 
ing in the gospel, Paul was happy in 
his faith. He tells these Philippians 
to rejoice: “Rejoice in the Lord al- 
way.” He goes on: “Be careful for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known un- 
to God,” and promises them that “the 
peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts 
and minds thru Jesus Christ.” 


Power of Right Thinking 


Modern psychologists emphasize 
the power of the mind in life and 
the necessity of cultivatng this kind 
of influence. Paul antedates them 
with the words, “Think on these 
things.” The things that are true, 
honorable, just, pure, lovely, the 
things that are of good report, think 
on them daily with concentration of 
mind, with open hearts, and with 
practical purposes. Think away from 
the deceptive, the unworthy, the dis- 
honest, the impure, the ugly, by 
thinking of their opposites—the vir- 
tues of life. The life of Christ is an 
incarnation of these virtues. God can 
present them to the mind in answer 
to prayer. 

Then Paul goes on to express his 
gratitude for the help they had sent 
him, but makes it plain that it was 
something more than the mere sup- 
plying of his wants that made him 
happy. He says, in effect: Not that I 
seek the gift, but I seek the fruit 
that increases to your account. Be- 
cause they loved the same Lord and 
were bound to a great cause, they re- 
membered each other’s needs and 
his; but the joy in the giving and the 
receiving was joy in the Lord. He 
says: “I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therein to be content,” 
sufficient. 't was a sufficiency that 
refused to allow the outward con- 
dition to cramp the inner spirit; a 
sufficiency that could pass thru a 
period of want and not be embittered 
thereby; a sufficiency that could pass 
thru a period of prosperity without 
becoming arrogant therein. It is a 
secret worth knowing. 

And now he tells the secret: “I can 
do all things in him that strengthen- 
eth me.” That is, I am equal to all 
things thru the strength of Jesus. 
It is not a boast; it is the relation 
of an experience. Nobody can ex- 
plain the secret; it only becomes 
Plain by trying it. It is the secret 
of real living. As we understand it, 
Paul was not a good-looking man. 
His bodily presence, his enemies 
said, was weak and his speech con- 
temptible; but they admitted that 
his arguments were weighty and 
powerful. Whether with friends or 
enemies or strangers, there was some- 
thing about him that commanded re- 
spect. By his perfect control, his 
coolness and constant presence of 
mind, he won the confidence of those 
high in authority. He had the tre- 
mendous power of a man with su- 
preme faith in his mission. 
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Chcose coe 


Choose the university located in the capital city of Iowa, 
offering unexcelled cultural advantages in the way of 
business theaters, 


libraries, galleries, 


Choose Drake 


opportunities, art 
and every other aspect of metropolitan life. 
University. 

Choose the school with the greatest advantage of all, 
one having diversified curricula. Choose Drake Univer- 
sity. Its six colleges, liberal arts, commerce and finance, 
law, education, Bible, and fine arts, give the student both 
general and specialized training. 


Write for complete information. 


DRAKE SUNIVERSITY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 









Friendliness 
Is 
Drake’s 
Finest 


Tradition 


“Old Main” 


























You practically live a day longer each week when 
the Maytag comes to the farm. The washing is fin- 
ished while the day is still young. No tedious hand rubbing 
that wears out the clothes and frays your nerves. The most 
stubborn dirt is quickly flushed out in the Maytag one-piece, 
cast-aluminum tub. 


THE GASOLINE 
MULTI-MOTOR 


An engine worthy of the world’s 
finest washer. Simple, dependable 
—only four working parts. Built 
for the woman to operate. Electric 
models for homes with electricity. 












Find out why more Maytags are used by farm homes than any other 
washer. Call on the nearest dealer. Ask about the easy payment plan. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY - Manufacturers « Founded 1893 « NEWTON, 
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Get the most from your old machine. Don't wait 
Prices are ltow- y) 


in getting your new iS, A i 


separator. 
est right now and terms easiest. oT ad month 
1s MASTERPIECE. 
ae 
=< 


will pay for the famow 4° 
| \ 
— —4) 
a 
new SEPARATOR = 
“Great cream saver.” ‘“‘Easier to turn.” ‘“‘Pays for itself in . yee, 
extra butterfat saved.” “Easy to clean as a china dish.’’ Users 
everywhere are boosters for the NEW improved GALLOWAY BALL Wisc 
BEARING CREAM SEPARATOR. Ten exclusive features. Closest 7 anton} 
skimmer. Four sizes—375, 300, 750 and_950 pounds per hour 
skimming capacity. Lowest bargain prices. EASY TERMS, $3 per 
month up, XO INTEREST. Separating pays if you have a Galloway. 
Write today for Galloway's amazing trade-in allowance and full ~ 
free information on the most improved separator in Galloway's 
history. Also ask for bargain prices on other farm equipment. 


WATERLOO, 10WA 


















THE GALLOWAY COMPANY Box 227 





Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form 
your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not 
advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 








firms from which you can make your purchases. 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The Place to Buy What You Want and Sell What You Have 


























Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, without dis- 
play type or illustration, is 15 cents a word per 
insertion, for one, two or three insertions; 12 
cents a word per insertion where same ad runs 
four or more consecutive times Send full re- 
mittance with each order. if advertisement 
—_ less than 14 words, remittance should 
be for $2.10 for each insertion. i 

Count each whole number, initial and sign 


as a ane, Count your name and address as 
part of the ad. Thus, “‘F. L. Wires’’ is counted 
as three words, “226 West 21st St.’ is counted 
as four words, and ‘‘Des Moines, Iowa,” is 
counted as two *$1” and ‘'$5,432,000” are 


each cou nted as one word 

O. D.”’ counts as three words, “‘R. F. D. 
4” counts as four words; “R. 4°’ as two, Ads 
must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten days 
before issue date. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker 
ind the other some responsible business man. 
To avoid delay, send letters of recommendation 
with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, the 
following table gives the cost of most desir- 

_able advertisements for various insertions: 


Words | Number of Insertions 














AUCTIONEERS 
$10-$100 DAY AUCTIONEERING. 1935 CATA- 
log. American Auction School, Austin, Minnesota. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POULTRY, 
also eggs and veal, will bring you_ more money 
when shipped to Karsten & Sons. We have been 
getting top prices for our customers for forty_years. 
Check mailed same day shipment arrives. arket 
reports free. Karsten & Sons, Dept. 3C, 1100 Fulton 
Market, Chicago. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 823 
Fulton St., Chicago Live and Dressed Poultry 
—Kggs—Veal. Immediate returns—highest prices. 
Write for tags—bulletins—free booklet on dressing, 
packing, shipping. 
WE NEED LIVE POULTRY, ALL VARIETIES. 
Ship direct. It pays. Top prices. Check mailed 
day shipment arrives. Wholesale Buyers. Write us. 
L. Hemman Company, 127 South Water Market, 






























STEFFENS & MUELLER, ING., 1116-1118 Ww. 
Randolph Market, Chicago. Bonded Commission 
Merchants, State of Dlinois License No. 1. Whole- 
sale Produce, Poultry, Veal and Eggs. Write us 
today. 
WANTED — LIVE AND DRESSED Yr OULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write 
for information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 
Fulton St.. Chicago. 





FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE 


In famous Winter Garden of 
coci summer breezes. 
Two crops 
tivable, 

in two paatates. 
seven years. 


years old. 
quately 

breeding ¢ 
Iixcellent for dairying. 
ing plant, 


grain 


complete 
Chicken 
wells incinding two deep irrigation wells and pumps. 
Two — concrete irrigation reservoirs, 
and comfortable head- 


tanks. 


quarters pasiianee with hot _and cold running water. 
three piece bath, 
substantial dwellings 
proven, 


State. 


and schools. 


vision. 

owner, 

AMPLE 
Central 


Good "peneral farming 
E. 


D2, 
Louisville, 


land. 


strong soil in cultivation only 
Both eaten and dry farming. 
balanced subst antial improvements, 
livestock farm and ranch. 


highly bred cattle oad 


Complete and efficient feed- 
», sheltered selffeeder units, 


Cheap labor plentiful. 
Owner's failing health precludes super- 


110 Park Will Drive, S 


and early truck region. 





ts gg 
North 
Washington, 
terms. 
Mention 
Railway, 8 
L AND 
Save money by Bh lb c a farm vides ‘at ‘today’ 8 
Our Ay t describes rare bargains in ae 


prices. 


North and 
Larson, 
Minnesota 


NEW 


Dakota, 
tents 
Write 


G reat 


EQ 





Ti IP PED 
ot 4 
lake site, good buildings: 
others. 
Bldg, Kansas City, 
FREE INFORMATION ABOU : gg owt = E 
farm homes in Western Canada at. 
prices terms, > 
Railway, 307 Uni 








IN 4 AR a . MINNE SOT A, 1 


free “august catalog, 400 
M. A. 








WELL 
close to town, 


also larger and smaller tracts, 
be bought on terms i ~- than rent. W i 
Company, 
IMPROVED _ 
terms. 
Write for list. 
Minnesota. 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS! 
Murray's fi S 
Wadena, Mi 











FARM MACHINERY 





FOR BEST SERVICE AND PRICES, SHIP 
your poultry, veal and eggs direct to Cougle 
Commission Company, Chicago. Established 1873. 
GEORGE C. JOHANNSEN COMPANY, 125 
South Water Market, Chicago, pays higher prices 
for quality poultry-veal. 





FORDSON PARTS ALWA 
ices. Complete stock of genuine Ford made 
See your Ford or rt ie dealer. 


low 
repair parts, 
write us direct for 1935 


& 
1012 Mulberry Street. 











GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD  PUPS— 
Year's trial. Training instructions. Our guaran- 
teed heel-drivers make the best stock and watch 
dogs. Males, females, spayed females. Reasonable 
prices. Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Towa. 
COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND COM- 
bination hunting hounds, also bird dogs; shipped 
for trial. Write for free literature showing pictures. 
State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 
Paducah, Kentucky. AES 
SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS 
Straight. Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds, cheap, list free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Hlinois, 
HIGH CLASS COLLIES—COMPANIONS 
watchdogs, the kind that bring home the cows. 
Also choice Wire Hair Terriers. Shomont. Monti- 


cello, Towa. 
EDUCATIONAL 











FARMALL 
slip 
in fuel, 
wheels, 
Offer, 
ay Company, 
PORTABLE 
and used 
priced to sell, 
of repairs for 
Hammer mills. | 


BEFORE 


ar 
Holth 
Anker-Holth Company, Box 7, Mankato, Minnesota. 


ge with w ells patented Pn lugs. 


toner Mack Gua ra ntee. 


Six good re built rae 


ator get our new ny prices on the pro 





TRACTOR AND § 
largest wreckers—all makes cars, 


Good 


Mulberry Street, 


used parts for . chea 
Wrecking Company. 





L UG s FOR, JOHN 
McCormick- Deering 0 
a {Tractor 4 Company, 








LARGE CORPORATION IS READY TO OFFER 
limited number of young men who are mechanic- 
ally inclined, thorough training in Television, Radio 
and Sound engineering These industries need 
trained men and offer big pay positions. Training, 
prepared under supervision nationally known engi- 
neer and inventor Begin training at home, finish 
at plant of large manufacturer of this equipmert. 
Give a present employment, phone, two refer- 
ences. Hersrest’s. Inc., 1109 Center Street, Chi- 
cago. 
LEARN PEAUTY CULTURE — THOROUGH 
training——expert instructions——part_ time ialoe 
ment for room and board. Write for Free —, 
St. Paul School of Hairdressing, Bus Depot, 
Paui, Minnesota. 


sp EC TAL. 


Pi. 
188! 


for 


Flectricat y Bea Company, 

——- “Avenve, Chicago. 

c EV ATORS—EASY 
able and 

Manufacturin 





oO 
Company, gerenter. IMino’s, Dept. W. 
free booklet and crib plans. 





RICHMAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POORMAN’S 
$25 with bundle tying gg mo 
Free wtaretare showing harvester pictures. 
C Company, 
ALL SKIGON AUTOMATIC WATERER $7.50. 

Delivered on trial. Peter Frederickson. Audubon, 


price. 





Towa. 

















BEAUTY CULTURE AS TAUGHT BY PAUL’S 
pays the most. Yon can earn room and board 
while in training. Catalog F free. Paul's Hairdress- 
ing Academy, 207 Loeb Arcade. Minneapolis, Min- 

nesota 

LEARN AUTOMOBILES, ELECTRICITY 
—Welding—RBody Repairing. Stevinson, 2008F 

Main, Kansas City, Missouri, 


FARM LANDS 


WALBRIDGE FARM—WHY PAY RENT WHEN 
4.50 per acre per year will make you the owner 
of this 80 acre farm, located in Adair County, 
Iowa, 7 miles northeast of Greenfield, on good 
gravel road? Good house, fair barn, with other out 
buildings. Can be had for $1,400 down, with terms 
on balance averaging $35 monthly, This farm is 
aiso bonded to protect your family, your home, your 
business and your credit Other Towa farms, all 
kinds, all sizes, on similar terms. Write Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Sales Department, 319 North 
Center Street, Bloomington, _ Minois 
BUY A MINNESOTA FARM HOME DIRECT 
from the state of Minn aote. No sales commis- 
sion to pay, More than 4.000 farms, big and small, 
now for sale. Ten to fifteen per cent cash gives 
buyer possession, Balance easy terms. Only 5% per 
cent interest. For iists and further information 
write: Sales Division U, Department of Rural 
Credit, State Office Bidg.. St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GET A FARM ON THE SOO LIXE IN NORTH 














Dakota or northern Minnesota. Conditions never 
better to buy good land at prices that will never 
te lower. Crop payment plan or eesy terms Say 


which state interested in. Ask abont reduced rates 
Send for information to R. S. Claar, No. 9, Soo 
Line Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
JiOME SEEKERS. VISIT MURRAY COUNTY, 

the garden spot of southwest Minnesota. Good 
mproved farms for sale with only 15 per cent 
down payment. 2 per cent interest for first two 
years, Other savings for next three years. Visit us 
early before prices advance. Burt I. Weld and Son, 
Slayton, Minnesota f 
TWO OR THREE GOOD IMPROVED FARMS 

for sale on crop-payment in southwest Minnesota. 
with very small cash payment down. Why rent? 
Address: Rox 445, Slayton, Minnesota. 








FOR SALE: 
Werthus Grill, 


GOOD APPLETON SILO FILLER. 


FARM MACHINERY 


—Boiler Tubes. Send for las ease 
now, Harris Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
TRAVIS ROCKER GRATES AND STATIONARY 
grates for thresher engines. Also repair . parts. 
Travis Company, Henry, Illinois 
GRAIN BUSTER MILLS — GRIND EVERY- 
thing. Beater type, no burrs, $37.50 up. Link 
Company, Fargo, North Dakota. 












HAMMER GRINDER SCREENS—ANY MAKE. 
w prices—quick shipment. Write York Foun- 
dry. York, Nebraska. 


HELP WANTED 


MALE 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA  HOME- 
stead has openings for several men with sales 
ability who will work hard for a good income. A car 
is necessary to earry on this work. Write—Circula- 
tion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” START $100-3i7° 
month. Common school education, Age 18-5 
Are you eligible? Get our free questionnaire—find 
out. No obligations. Write, Instruction Bureau, 

384, St. Louis, Missouri, 

MEN — LEARN BARBERING. LABOR LAW 
now regulates prices and wages. Best in years. 

Good demand from small towns as well as _ cities. 

Write Moler College, 59 East Monroe Street, Chi- 

cago. 

AVIATION OR DIESEL MECHANICS 
courses, New method. Home study and practica) 

work in our shop. Small down payment required. 

American Technical Institute, Box 59, Des Moines, 

owa, 

PROFIT GATHERING VALUABLE ROOTS, 
common weeds, herbs, wild flowers, evergreens. 

Details 10c. M. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. 

Louis, Missouri. _ 

BIG MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING ESTAB- 
lished poultry remedies, vaccines, etc. Beebe 

Laboratories, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

MEN INTERESTED TELEVISION, RADIO AND 

Sound picture work, see DeForest’s offer in 

Educational column 


















































FEMALE 
SPECIAL |. EMPLOYME FOR MARRIED 
women, $15 weekly and your dresses free rep- 
resenting nationally known Fashion Frocks. No 
Fashion Ei ‘0 pavestapens Send your dress_ size. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. J-1073, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LADIES—LEARN BEAU TY CULTURE. THIRD 

largest industry in this country. Many calls from 
small towns as well as cities for our graduates. Can 
earn living while ‘earning. Write Moler System, 59 
Ei st_ Monroe Street, Chicago. 

















COFFEE oa 

COFFEE DIRECT FROM ROASTER TO yor. 

Order Java and Mocha blend. The best coffee 25¢ 

pound. Send $2 for 8 Ib. trial order. Grow: r 

whole, we pay the postage. F Plantation Coffee Com- 
pany, 186 W. 7th, St 








DAIRY -SuerLias cae 

MILKING MACHINES. BU BBERS ror ALL 

makes. Cream separators. mem lants. Write 

for new low prices. Milker Exchange, Box 8. Men. 
kato, Minnesota. 





DRAIN TILE | 


TILE ARE CHEAP. THIS FALL IS THE 
to do that drainage job. Bigger crops 
same land. Sure cure for soil erosion. No bet 
made than ours. All kinds, all sizes for every farm 
purpose. Write today for free estimate and complere 
information. Redfield Brick & Tile Company, ked- 

field, Iowa. 


> TIME 
the 








FARM BUILDINGS 


FARMERS ARE ENTITLED TO JUST AS GOOD 





buildings and conveniences as city peop! At 
present low prices, now is the time to buy vitrified 
tile for a new house, barn, poultry house or crib, 
Permanent construction gives low upkeep a1 low 
insurance. Profitable because cool in summer and 
warm in winter. Write for free estimate an! com- 
plete information. Redfield Brick & Tile Company 


Redfield, Iowa. 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 
FARM LIGHT PLANTS AND BATTERIES, SPE 
cial 45 day sale, prices lower than ever. [ele 
light plants and other makes as low as $45 Write 
Amana Society, High, Lowa. 5 
WRITE US ABOUT WILLARD’S FARM HT 
Battery. New design—new appearance 
venient terms. Willard Storage Battery C 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


LOW SPEED WINDMILL GENERATORS MADE 
from old generators. $3.00 upward. Write Kato 

Engineering, Mankato, Minnesota. a 

PARTS FOR DELCO LIGHT PLANTS AND 
batteries. Established 1916. Republic Electric 

Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS — WIND DRIVEN. YoU 
build them. Write—Wind Motor Electric, Ridge 

way, Montana. 


























FEED BAGS 


WE BUY FEED BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
mien or more. Lincoln Bag Company, Springfield, 
inois. 








FLY SPRAY 
BUY FLY-SPRAY DIRECT FROM MANUFAC 
turer. North Star Chemical Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 








SPECIAL WORK FOR MOTHERS WHO NEED 
$14 weekly at once No canvassing, experience 

or investment. Give dress size. Dept. N-36, Harford 

Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

a MALE AND FEMALE _ 

WE NEED A_ FEW TEACHERS FOR. FALL 
positions Write, stating your qualifications. 

Teachers Exchange, Kansas City, Kansas, 


STEADY, SOBER MAN, 27 YEARS OLD, WITH 

general farm experience, wants position, desiring 
to learn to operate tractor Willing to work two 
weeks free. Box 63, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 


Homestead. 
PERSONALS 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL FOR U Lah han cg 
girls. State licensed. Working reduces 
Confidential. Write Eastside Hospital, 4911 ss ith 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 
6 REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS. T. B. AND 
Bang’s tested. Popular breeding. And 20 
registered Duroc bred gilts. Roy Leggett, St. 
Charles, Iowa. 





























HOG SELF FEEDERS _ 
BETTER GAINS ON LESS GRAIN USIN« 
“Successful’’ non-clc ging hos feeder. 45 
size was $42, now 34.75. Other sizes. Saves 
chores. Des Moines Incubator, Des Moines. lowa 


KODAK FINISHING 
When answering these ads it wil] save lots 
of trouble for you, for us, and for the adver- 
tiser if you will not mail your rolls in env 
lopes. Wrap well, tie securely, and address 
plainly. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED--PRINTED-- 5c 


Mail your films to the biggest and best. Rolls devel 
oped and 8 good prints guaranteed, plus free 8x16 
inch enlargement coupon only 25¢. Reprints any 
size 3c each. Geppert Studios, Dept. 101 
Moines, Iowa. 


KODAK ROLLS 10c 


Any size 6 or 8 exposure rolls developed and printed 
for only 10c, Extra prints 2c each. Add 5c to your 
order for mailing. Send for Handy Mailing Package. 
Olson Studio, 911 Walnut, Des Moines, Iowa 


FREE ATTRACTIVE PHOTO ALBUM WITH 

first order, To introduce our new Panelart em- 
bossed snapshots. Makes every print an art print 
Rolls finished 25c. Reprints 3c. Something new 
and different. Make your next order Panelart. 
119-W, Rockford, Illingis. 


























POLLED HEREFORD HEIFERS. ELEVEN REG- 
istered yearlings. Two's, open or bred. Bert 

Randell, Keosauqua, . Towa. 

FORTY SCOTCH AND SCOTCH TOPPED 
Shorthorn cows and heifers priced for quick sale. 

S. Davis, Wadena, Iowa. 

REBUILD YOUR HERD WITH POLLED 
Shorthorns, Cattle always for sale. Julius Wiese, 

Bennett, Iowa 

CHOICE LOT OF POLLED SHORTHORN itULLS 
and females. J. C. Wahls, St. Olaf, Iowa. 

















INTRODUCTORY OFFER. ENLARGED LIFE 
like pictorial statue of your favorite snapshot. 
$10 value. Only 9Sc. Has qualities of a statue, yet 
is as natural and lifelike as a portrait. Send nega- 
tive and 98c. Janesville Film Service, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 
COLORED ENLARGEME NT WITH EACH FILM 
developed—a_ professional enlargement painted in 
oils and eight gloss-tone > prints DeLuxe finish, guar- 
anteed not to fade, 25c. uper quality, speedy 
service, satisfaction or money refunded. | La(‘rosse 
Film Company, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








DAIRY CATTLE 
FOR SALE: PEDIGREED OR HIGH GRADE 
Holstein milk cows from the famous Barzen herd. 
Address inquiries to John Barzen, Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota Prices $75 and up. 


HOLSTEIN. COWS AND HEIFERS. C. T A. 
records, T. B. tested. Negative. 5 fresh Septem- 

ber. A. J. Anderson Est., Sumner, Iowa. 

CHOICE HOLSTEIN_BULLS, BRED FOR TYPE 
and production. _ Priced reasonable. Shomont 

Farms. Monticello, Iowa. 














SWINE 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRE, BOARS, OXFORD 
rams. Serviceable ages. Guaranteed. Farmers’ 


prices. “Fred Luttrell, Paris, Missouri. 














USE THIS ORDER BLANK NOW 





TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


paper. Remittance for $.............ce is enclosed. 
(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


Name ..... 


Address .. 


Run my ad as follows.................... sccmatone soeeetimes in your 


Sten e eens eeeereerenecseeeseeeneesooes 
Cee ee eee eeneeneeeeeeeeeentenee 


rreretrttii iti ry 


AOR een ee een eens tees eeetaneseeeeseesesereoes 





(Count as part of ad) 


(Count as part of ad) 
RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. 




















MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 














FINER FINISHING. ROLLS DEVELOPED AND 
printed colored enla ement, or two a pro 
fessional enlargements all for 25¢ (coin) muine, 
nationally known Moentone superior quality. Moen 
Photo Service, Box 867-I, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. _ 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, OIL PAINTED 
enlargement, also valuable 8x10 painted enlarge 
ment coupon 25c. Quick service. Guaranteed work. 
Individual attention to each picture. Janesville 
‘ilm, Janesville, Wisconsin. — 
ROLL FILM DEVELOPED AND D PRINTED, 
also 2 double weight enlargements, 25 
prints, 3c each. 6 reprints and one 5x7 pe 
ment, 25c. Artcraft Studios, Dept. 9, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. —— 
ROLL PROPERLY DEVELOPED (TWO 
rints from each good negative)—25c. Unes 
celled ality, daily service. Reprints 2c cach. 
Brown Photo Company, 2209-32 Lowry, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota. a 
COMPARE THE DIFFERENCE! ROLL DEVEL 
o 


two professional double weight see 

















ments, 8 guaranteed prints, 25c coin. 

service. Nationwide Photo Service. Box 

Paul, Minnesota. 

TWO BEAUTIFUL MASTERPRINT FE NI ARG GE 
ments included with roll developed—pn 
Se. Daily service. Setisfaction euatantor 

Photo Company, 2209-22 Lowry, } 

Minnesota. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO BEAU TIFUL 
double weight professional enlargements nd 
uaranteed never fade perfect dng Fe 25¢ com 
ays Photo Service, “ isconsin. __. 
GET THE BEST ROLL. DEVELOPED BEAU 
tiful hand colored enlargement, 8 _neverfa¢ 
border prints, 25c coin. Prompt service. Sun Pho 
Service, Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO SNAPPY |! 

each good negative 25c coin. Reprints 3c 























PRINTS 
(ver 


twenty reprints 2c each. Jones Studios Davet 
port, Iowa. ‘“W here the West Begins.’ 
DUBUQUE FILM SERVICE. DUBUQUE —Tows. 


gives you one day service. Two beautiful 5 rir 
type double-weight enlargements and 8 guarantee 
never-fade prints with each roll, 25c ‘ 
ANY SIZE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PR INTER 
25e, including two enlargements from the 
ervice. Acme | Developing Studi 
il 













76, St 
BEAUTIFUL GLISTE ; PRINTS ROLL DE 

veloped, 8 guaranteed glistening prints. , 
largements, 25c. merican Photo Service. 
Nicollet, Minneapolis. Minnesota. 


pegatty Prompt 































lliction, 
be unde 








Co; 
Clarion 
21 RI 

Roll 
Wise yn: 
ROLL 










































ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED 
largements . Or’ roll. developed. 
one colored Reprints le each. 
D-1467 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
‘ANY SIZE KODAK FILM DEVELOPED 
privts of each negative and two free enlargem 
conpons, 25¢, Reprints 2c each. Summer's * 
Unionville, Missouri. 



























“August 17, 1935 

















“| EAT MORE THAN 
YOU...-WHY DONT} 
PUT ON MORE FAT?” 


——J 
















c 
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Ash Grove Cement 
feeding floors for 
hogs pay for them- 
selves. Ask your Ash 
Grove dealer for con- 
struction details — or 
write Ash Grove Lime 
& Portland Cement 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., ™ 
or Omaha, Neb. 


ASHGROVE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


WALLACES’ 















ES,AND YOU EAT MORE 
DIRT... THIS ASH GROVE 
CEMENT FEEDING FLOOR 
KEEPS MY FOOD CLEAN” 





FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 








ALFALFA—KANSAS GROWN ALFALF - $6; 
Sweet Clover, $4.50. All per bushel. F. 

Salina Make you money and improve L®, ge 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Order Karsas Seed 

Company, Salina, Kansas. 2 

HARDY ALFALFA $8.90 PER_ BL SHEL. 
Grimm alfalfa, sealed bag $1 & +0. New mothy 
3. Al = recleaned, sacked. New Kherkov 

Winter whe Samples free Write Frank in! 


Box 404, Clarinda, lowa 
ALFALFA SEED PRICES GREATLY 


rite for samples an 


“REDUCED. 
Orders 


il prices 

















subject 30-day testing privil he » Grimm 
Alfalfa Association (500 cooperating growers), 
Fargo North Dakota at 
HARDY ALF ALY A SEED, $6.90 GRIMM, AL 

falfa, $S clover $3.50 i 60 Ib 
bushel Track “é »necordia “‘Tetarn seed r.. not satis- 
fied Ge _ Bowm nan, Concordia, Ka nsas. aes 
BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED AND SWEET 

clover direc from Sam Bober, Newell, South 
Dakota, and save money. 

FLOWERS 

ORDER DAHLIAS FOR DIGGING TIME. AS- 

sortment of 5 for $1 postpai Among them, 
Satan, Sonny Boy, Shirley Temple, Harvest Moon, 
Ruth Elder, Yankee Queen, Grandee, Happy Choice, 
May Day, Cal Rose her good ones. Charles 
Ewings, Collingswood 








MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





KODAK FINISHING 








OLD GOLD WANTED 








FREE: TWO BEAUTIFUL SILVERTONE EN- 
largements with film developed including 8 Silver- 
tone prints, 25c coin. New Deal Photo Service, La 
Crosse, 
HAVE YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE is COLORS 
At on a beautiful photo mirror, 20c each; 2 for 35¢ 
tied coin). Send negatives. Rays Photo Berviee, 
crit rosse, 
low ANY ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 VELOX 
nd prints, with 2 free Silktone enlargements, 25c. 
m- Quick astisfactory service, Swiss Photo Service. Box 
868, Minneapolis. 
YOUR MONEY NEVER_ BROUGHT 
quality and prompt service. Roll developed, 
and two enlargements 25c. Excel Photo 
Dubuque Towa. 
Vrite ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 15c; BEAUTI- 
: ful work; fast service; free rolls, enlar, ements, 
premiums. The Picture Folks, Box’ 911, Lincoln: 
Nebraska 
sonia TWO PROFESSIONAL ENLARGEMENTS WITH 
ai each roll developed and printed ste. Eight re- 
Ht. two enlargements, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, 
nos. 
35 REPRINTS 25¢ (TRIAL). 














MORE 
8 prints 
Service, 


















































GOLD NOW $35 OUNCE. CASH FOR OLD 
gold teeth, crowns, bridgework, jewelry, watches. 
pay more because I use dental gold. Satisfaction 

guaranteed or shipment returned. 

United States Government. Dr. 

Company, 155 Hennepin Avenue, 

Minnesota. 


_ Licens y 
Weisburg’s Gold 
Minneapolis, 





RADIOS 


BEE-LESS RADIO OP ERATES OFF STORAGE 

battery only, no “‘B’’ or “‘C’’ batteries required. 
Sells under twenty dollars. Wonderful reception. 
Write for information. Liberal guarantee. Agents 
wanted. Automatic Bee-Less Radio, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 











SILos 














Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
tor the ten-year period, 1925 to 1934. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index. 





REDFIELD VITRIFIED BLOCK SILOS ARE 


earning profits for thousands of satisfied users. 
Built to last forever at today’s low prices. Three 
types of door construction to choose from. Sizes 
and prices to suit everyone. Write for complete 
information and_ free estimate. Redfield Brick and 
Tile Company, Redfield, Iowa. 





CONCRETE SILOS AND CORN CRIBS—FREE 

























































































ADE } A LARGER ORDERS catalogs, low prices, easy terms. Write stating 
Kato le per reprint. Professional 8x10 Enlargements size to Waterloo Conerete Corporation, Waterloo, or 
25c. Send picture or negative. Neverfade, Maywood, Towa Concrete Crib & Silo Company, Des Moines. _ 
AND Eilinots _. MICHIGAN WAXED CONCRETE STAVE SILOS, 
lectrie SPECIAL, ROLLS DEVELOPED, THREE Most serviceable silos ever sold. Write for_litera- 
prints each good negative, 25c and this ad. ture and prices. Michigan Silo Company, Peoria, 
“you gga 3c. Enlargement Coupon. Eastman’s, Bode, Illinois. 
1 owa 
aide ROLLS RUSHED! DEVELOPED AND PRINTED _SOne POEMS WANTED FF 
— with two Supertone enlargements 25c. Extra en- SONG POEMS WANTED. SPECIAL FREE EX- 
largements four for 25c. Nutone, Maywood, Illinois, amination offer, 50-50 plan. Indiana Song 
T ON SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. ROLL DEVELOPED, Bureau, Salem, Indiana 
efield, eight sparkling Prints, 2 enlargements, 25c. Ace TOBACCO 
_ Photo Service, Box 223, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
2 BEAUTIFUL. ENLARGEMENTS SUITABLE ‘TOBACCO: 5 POUNDS CHE WING, 85c: 10- 
for framing with roll developed, printed, 25c. $1.50 Mild smoking, 5-75c; 10-$1.20. Guaran- 
Photofilm, B-2424 North Avenue, Chicago. teed. Pay postman. United Farmers, Cunningham, 
FILMS DEVELOPED. 25¢ COIN. TWO 5x7 Kentucky a 
——— enlargements, high gloss Never Fade prints. TOBACCO: CHEWING, 5 POUNDS, 85c: 10- 
Club Photo mR, zaCrosse, Wisconsin. $1.50. Best smoking, ‘5-75; 10-$1.20. Guaran- 
THE B-HOUR SERVICE. FILM DEVELOPED, 8 teed. Pay postman. F. Gupton, Bardwell, Kentucky. 
bushel guaranteed prints, two portrait-like enlargements, POSTPAID 3 YEAR OLD JUICY MELLOW RED 
Saves Mid-W est_Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. leaf chewing, 10 Ibs. $1.35. Smoking $1.10. Sat- 
wa 20 REPRINTS 25c. FILMS DEV ELOPE xD. 16  isfaction guaranteed. B. Moon, _Sharon, _Tennessee. _ 
ain prints 25c. Enlargements 8x10 25¢e; 5x7 10c. KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE — GUARANTEED 
, Low Photo, E-2657 Neva, Chicago. best chewing or smoking, 10 pounds $1. Flavor- 
lot FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY SIZE. 25¢ COIN, ing_tree. Doran Farms, Murray = 
ver ‘ including two enlargem ments. Century Photo Serv- TOBACCO——-POSTPAID G NTEED FANCY 
oh ice, Box 829, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. mild redleaf chewing, 10 tbs, $1.60; smoking, 
. Two 5x7 ,PROFESSIONAT, ENLARGEMENTS $1.35. Avery Allmon, Gleason, T 
—- with eac ilm, 25¢c. Ligh 8 le 
= 5c LaCrosse, Wisconsin. ae cae were WINDMILLS 
s deve J 20 REPRINTS. 25e 100 REPRINTS, $1, ROLES WINDMILLS $17.95. WRITE FOR LITERA- 
‘ ) developed wit ints, 25 . ture_and special prices, Currie indm1 Som- 
Ag Maywood. Tilinois. — $7 Nordskog. 7 pany, Dept. WE, Topeka, Kansas. 
1, Des 20 REPRINTS 25c. FILM DEVELOPED WwooL 
a prints each negative 25c. Skrudland, q118-8 
Overhill, Chicago. a= gg bag a egy ba hg 
ROLL DEVELOPED ND > iTS INCLUD- robes. atting and yarns at fair prices. 
printed ing two pia ety abe pd yg Sankan, circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills, Monticello, 
~ Ran Winona, Minnesota. aah waWini 7a aaivTEs 
Package. ORE WHEN ANSWERING T E CLASSI 
wa. HAND OL Ty wade Cea” Cdleak Dae advertisements, mention that you saw it in Wal- 
WITH Station. Chicago. Market Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘Our Readers 
art em- rk 
“ i COLORED EU ARCEMENT pia. RACH port ~ 
oe ombination offer oc, ic iim ervice, 
ne ace BB cemgatic ~ PATENT ATTORNEYS 
21_ REPRINTS 25c. DELU XE FINISH  35c. PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE 
= - = Roll developed, 16 prints 25c. Smartshop, Albany, - commercial possibilities. Write immediately for 
snapshot. sconsin. information on how to proceed and ‘‘Record of In 
atue, yet ROLL FIL M DEVELOPED AND 16 GUARAN- vention” form. Delays are dangerous in patent 
nd nega- ex 25c coin. Smart Photo Shop, Winona, matters. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-C Adams Build- 
anesville, ve ea ing, Washington, D. C. SSE 1 4 
= FILMS DE VELOPED 2 PRINTS OF EACH 25¢: TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL 
H FILM its 25c. Pine Photo, E-5134 Nevada, tation or inquiry information. 418 Des Moines 
sinted in ee stale Bldg ol Moines, Iowa ae is Be 
ish, ons ARGEMENT OF EACH PICTURE ON YOUR BAIR, | .EEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
7, speedy roll, 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Janesville, Wisconsin. torneys, patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
LaCrosse ” Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Ey AND oan COOLER _ ae 
iY 
ne BABY CHICKS 
Gknuine, tric argain ices, te Man DOGaLT a 
ce “pub < sand MOR - EGGSUPER - QUALITY CHIC Be. LEG- 
ty. age, aavic 4 . lie | Electric C omp uny, * Daver pO! t. Iowa, ; horns ‘Anconas, $6. 40, Minoreas, Rocks - Sing le 
Se ‘om teds, Orpingtons 1ite yandottes, $6.90: 
YAINTED I GOLD WANTED Silver Laced Wyandottes, Langshans, Rose Comb 
1 enlaree $35 PER OUNCE FOR GOLD TEETH. WATCH. Reds, $7.40; W h ite Giants, $7.90 Heavy A 
eed wort es, jewelry, less small handling cl » 100 per 58.25; Assorted, $5.50. Prepaid with cash. Thou 
Janesville cent full cast s: g charge. p' sands weekly. Catalog free. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, 
cash value mailed day sh ipment received. Sat- > 110, Mexi M 
a isfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. 0X 110. Mexico, Missouri 
RINTED, Chicago Bankers or Chicago Association of Commerce CHIX—-AT NEW LOW PRICES. PARTRIDGE, 
he, Re ® your references for honest dealings. Licensed. White, Barred and Buff Rocks; Silverlaced_and 


7 enlarse 


rmation free. Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining 
st. Paul, 


‘ny, 300-¥ Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 


FISTULA 


Regardless of whether or not you 
have been operated on for Fistula, 

















+ (Two 
5 Unex- 
Se each. 
y, Minne 


, DE vy EVEI- 
t enlarge 
xcellent 
, st 









; ed Piles, or any other rectal trouble, 
se on write today to the McCleary Clinic, 





2781 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, 








At Tite ~e for their Free Book describing the 
ntsc cot Mm CCleary treatment which has proved 
P BEA: Successful in more than 30,000 cases. 





This book was prepared by Dr. T. 
Gordon McCleary, a well known author- 
ity on rectal and colon diseases. In your 
letter please state if you are troubled 
vith Fistula or some other rectal af- 
fiction. The book is free and you will 
be under no obligation whatever. 





- R TINTS 
Y i (yet 
)s, Pavel 


















Save Money On 


' TRACTOR LUGS 


New 5-inch Spade Lugs for 
€ John Deere, 25c ea. McCor- 
mick-Deering, 10-20 and 
15-30-35c ea. Order direct from 
thisad. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ng’s Tractor Lug Co. 
Mulberry Street, Galesburg, Ill. 






















































White Wyandottes; 


Orpingtons; Rhode Island Reds 
and Whites; 


White, Buff and Brown Leghorns; 
Buff Minorcas, Sussex and Giants; White Leghorns 
mated with trapnested cockerels. White View 
Hatchery. 235 East Franklin, Peoria, Illinois. 


MOTHER BUSH CHICKS. REDU o _ SUMMER 

prices effective. Cockerels, 3c 20 breeds 
hatching. Write for pink price list. “Bush Hatchery, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer a 
seller, who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects adver- 
tisers and buyers to comply with the following 
agreement: Where mature poultry is purchased on 
mail representations, without inspection, the seller. 
upon receipt of the purchase price, will ship the 
poultry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 




















tion at arrival. If for any reason the shipment is 
not satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poultry 
is properly fed and watered and returned immedi 
ately to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them the other 
way. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good 
order, the shipper will then refund the original pur- 


chase price If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any varianee to the above regulations, shippers 
should not ify buyers of them before re filling orders 


600 ONE YE An gOLD HENS, ACCREDITED, 
blood te — ce each. W. L. Hermanson. 
Ruthven, Tow 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
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Retail prices paid by farmers ....! 91} 91) 91} 89 
Fisher’s index number .............. 96! 95) 96! 91 
Cattle—Chicago— | | | Da 
1,300-Ib. fat cattle ..cccccccccecccess | 99| 951102) 71 
1,100-Ib. fat cattle | 98| 92 63 
Canners and cutters 96) 92 40 
OE. cttanxsensecveinntmiacnerietenmanis j101) 94 56 
Hogs—Chicago— | = 
jg 11261120/104| 56 
Light hogs .. .../120/117|103| 51 
Pigs a /120/1091105! 39 
Sows (smooth and rough) ....... 128/124}104| 52 
Sheep—Chicago— ee 
ee ere 78| 74) 70) 61 
Grain—Chicago— | { 
SOE, ING. 2 WE cccceccccccccecccel {105 104/112) 87 
Oets, No. 2 white .. SS; O99) BOlL2Z5 
Wheat, No. 2 red 84| 86) 79| 94 
Wheat, No. 2 northern aaont | 
Grain—On lowa Farms— | | 
Corn --»-{107/112/113) 88 
Oats ... | 72!) 80! 68/130 
Wheat. No. 2 hard . | 95) 97} 9O;LOL 
Wool and Hides— | | | | 
Light cow hides—Chicago ........ } 72| 71} 7Ol 50 
Mill-F eeds— | | | 
Cottonseed me*'—Milwaukee ....}) 74} 75} 86/100 
Linseed _meal---Milwaukee ...... 66) 66) 69! 87 
Bran—Kansas City ...... 80} 82!) 90/108 
Shorts—Kansas City .--.ccsee------} SS} = 78112 
ay— | | 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago ......... 67| 87) 971115 
No. alfalfa—Kansas City ...... 76) 71) 71{127 
Other Farm Products— | a 
po a Rs 69| 69| 70! 73 
Red clover seed—Chicago . 78| 79) SS! 69 
Timothy seed—C eicage a 62} 66)100 269 
¢ ‘otton——New York 81} 8O0/| 80) 88 
ges—Chicago ...... 98/101/100| 72 
Fat. hens—C hicago “ $1) big 79| SE 
48 4#3\145 roa! 69 
F 1107 11034 98| 76 
| ee esoveeses/122)116)110} 67 
F utures—Chicago— { 
Corn— i 
TORRE cccccaccscccncaseqsceteel 100 100) 97} 95 
ERCCCMNGE  cccceccizsensccossnesese B UGE OF Olcccact 92 
Oats— { | | 
PIII 5. cccccuameadtetiencinea | 78} 84) 79121 
DICCEMDET — ..ccccccccccccececcceees | 80) 85)...... }120 
Wheat— | | | | 
SNIIINIE.  ..in-ioccttidsenmadanncelsie 87| 88! 77/101 
PIGCCGRDCE — ccectccecncnczevececcees 88| 88]...... 102 
Lard— | | | | 
INE". in cnseiennsinindtin 1139/139/126] 75 
BOONE, scncnccocunueseseasececs | { 
industrial Products— | | 
Coke—Connellsville  .........000.+.++: 
Pig iron—Birmingham 96) 96) 97! 96 
Copper—New York eane 68!) 68) 69| 77 
o rude petroleum— 73 3 BT: 96 
‘rude rubber ... 66 
pF ane * 100 100 102 102 
Financial— | | | | 
Interest, 30 to 90 day a } | 
New York . 7 7 8| 26 
Industrial stocks 87} 87} 84) 66 
Railroad stocks ‘ 43! 43) 39! 40 
Public utility stock 541 481 48| 42 








Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data 
ten-year average for receipts and Drices as they have 
prevailed week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the 192 25-1934 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mar- 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined 


as to per cent of 














This 44 page book 
FREE from your 


VETERINARIAN' 








See your nearest Veterinarian and 
obtain a Free copy of this new 44- 
age ‘‘Livestock Market and Record 
ook.’’ Gives you valuable point- 
ers in meeting your feeding and 
marketing problems during these 
times, how to keep your stock in 
sound health. This book contains valuable 
information regarding the diseases and dis- 
orders of hogs, beef and dairy cattle, lambs, 
sheep, horses, mules, poultry, etc. “It’s 
worth a dollar of any farmer’s money,” 
say stock raisers. Publisher’s price 25c per 
copy if ordered direct from us, but it is 
FREE from your Veterinarian. Act now be- 
fore his limited supply is exhausted. 
ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 
101-C West iith St. Kansas City, Mo. 


ER: SAMSON 


A Lifetime Windmill 
PL GUARANTEED By 
iw Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 

a<—ie 





heNew 





Pumps More Water 
at Less Cost Than 
Any Other Method 


All working parts constantly run in 
a bath-of An especially fitted 
and aaaieal hood protects from 
sand, dust and moisture. Wheel- 
shaft, wrist pins, gears and pinions 
are extra heavy. Has two lengths 




















THE ORIGINAL 


DOUBLE GEARED of stroke Governor protects and 
WINDMILL keeps mill running in strong or 
light winds. Automotive type 


brake band holds wheel still when 
pullout is applied. All galvanized 
parts are extra heavy. Wheel 
bats have double clips at each end 
and wheelarms are _ especially 
braced. Mounted upon a self- 
aligning run-in-oi] turntable with 
graphite impregnated bronze ring. 
Towers are extra strong with dou- 
ble sets of girts and double sets of 
twisted cable braces with tighten- 
ers for keeping the tower taut at 
all times See the New Stover- 
Samson before Buying. Write for 
catalog describing this Wonderful 
Windmill. Old style mills can be 
converted to this type for a few 

dollars. 


SELF-ALIGNING 
RUN-IN-OIL 
BRONZE AND 
GRAPHITE 
TURNTABLE 











Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
oo monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate Has 
cutter head and swing hamme Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 175 Hastings, Neb. 








June 16 to 
June 23 to 
June-30 to 

1 ? 








G GOVE ERNMENT RECOMMENDED WINDBREAK 
trees for fall or spring pete Save half by | 
buying from volume growers. Get special wins ibreak 


folder and machine-age prices—on every planting 
need. Farmer Seed and Nursery Company, Box D.| 5 
Faribault, Minnesota. 





July 7 to 

Jnly 14 to 

July 21 to 

July 28 to 

June 9to lf 73 
June 16 to 2: 78 
June 23 to * 74 
June 30 to 70 
July 7 to 81 
July 14 to 61 
July 21 to 2 65 
July 28 to J 74 
June ft 73 
June 16 t 78 
June 23 74 
June 3¢ 70 
July 81 
JInly 61 
July 2 65 
July‘ 74! 





HOGS 

¢3 

aid 

a8] & 

$3] 28 
June 9 to 15 ~ 391111 
June 16 to 42\108 
June 23 to 43)}105 | 
June 30 to 36/102 | 
July 7 to | 47/106 
July 14 to ¢ | 43/111 
July 21 to 45/118 
July 28 to 431120 
June 9 to é 



















d Wind Power Light Plant 

will light your house and furnish 
power Free, from the wind. Gener- 
ites electricity even in light breeze. 


Costs nothing to ru rouble-free; 
guaranteed by company of snternationss 
reputation, the leader in its field En- 
joy free light and power on YOUR 
farm. Be done with repair and upkeep 
costs. Write for Free illustrated lit- 
erature without obligation See 
exhibit at the lowa State Fair. 

Power Light Co., Box A, Newton, la, 














SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. If you do not find in 
our paper the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Low cost | Tuer Pouttry  ||\“tegrnenve 











x e , = 
fixin up Making Better Eggs Lay or Be Sold 


What would it take to make a higher Hens which molt in summer rarely be- 
with percentage of the eggs sold to consumers” gin laying again until January or Febru- 

of really high grade? More work, mostly, ary. Therefore, the poultry keeper should 
But how? say to his hens (by his actions at least): 


First, eggs should be gathered more fre- “Earn your board, or you go to the pro- 
| quently and stored in a reasonably cool duce house!” 
| place immediately. If kept cool and de- There are two main reasons why hens 
iv * often, ‘ 3 n a i avi i j - The 


livered to the buye a greater per- molt and quit laying in midsummer. The Be) 
: : Me : : & 
centage of them would cause the buyer first of these is that their inheritance 2 dats Cr ty J 


to say, ‘More eggs like these?” More for continued egg production may be too 

work is one key to better eggs, as far as weak or too poor to carry them beyond 

p a Ys the producer is concerned. that point. We still have a lot of “flush 
d 











How about the part played by small season laying’ blood in our flocks. The 
town stores or produce stations, which hens come into production slowly as pul- 


handle such a large share of eggs on lets, not laying many eggs before Febru- MIXES IN WET OR DRY MASH 


> 


their way from producer to consumer? ary, and they quit about July 1. During We } 


a r I . 
If, immediately upon purchase, the eggs the hatching and cheap-egg season, how- @ Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TONE contains powerful ries | 
Ig were placed in a cool, dry cellar, or, bet- ever, they are laying just as many eggs | Worm -removing ingredients with tonics and ball pre 





ter yet, in a refrigerated room, the per- as pullets which started in October and — ae —_ mg eer an health, eon 
centage of high quality eggs would be in- will keep it up until the next October. ee pe ene Sree ‘ © appetite 
pa . : : i : : : ‘ and aids digestion. An effective treatment for 
creased. Keeping eggs from unduly de- Inadequate feeding and poor care dur- rowing birds as well as for laying flocks. Aids wee 
yreciating when in the hands of dealers ing the summer will send lots of the best S ie ee aa oe oe REC 
, ; , - : rather than retards egg production. You merely 
doesn't call for a lot of : oe : — ~ ns into a molt, with a loss in produc- mix it in the mash. Costs only a fraction of a ping 
HERE are places cn any ment, but does require thought and addi- ion of from twenty to forty eges pel hen. | cent per bird. foun 
far h fixin’ ith tional work. Even tho the amount of mash eaten is M P . - : marebred 
am WwW ere xin up wi It is easy to leave the eggs in the place much less than during the winter and e For INDIVIDUAL WORMING, use Dr. Sals. CARL I 
Concrete will pay big in healthier which is most handy to receive them, and early spring, it is still essential, and will | bury’s Worm Caps. A line of caps that pro- REC 
stock—better working conditions to load them into trucks for movement to pay big returns on the investment, if | vides the macnt effective bbetpi 8 eel prtebeigcis 
the -oduce } se. The attitude of the furnished during t ; r B Kiel Nicotine for round worms; Kamala for tapes. Long 
—greater comfort. 1e produce iouse. Ihe a ude the urnished during 1ot weather. setter cut See your local hatcheryman, druggist, produc ford ball 
buyer is apt to be: Why bother to carry a_ the flock in half and feed adequately than pa oan ‘Geukar. » Drona arly ¢0 
Start on them now. All you need — “ fille . — -dozen egg cases _ — ed only 4 partial — FREE 1° rege, Mustrated Book meD 
. the cellar, and back up again from twelve ens seriously infested with worms quit . 
bs sac § ve P : : a m WORM CONTROI 
is a few sacks of cement, some to fifty hours later? But more work is laying during hot weather. Getting rid of | 16 page Book “How and When to Cho 
boards, sand and gravel or stone. important if there is to be an increase in such stock and planning on cleaner pullet Vaccinate. VRITE US. Lam ¢ 
You'll be surprised to find how the percentage of choice eggs that reach’ stock for next year is the only way to DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 7 for sale, 
easy and cheap it is to work with the consumer, avoid this trouble in the future. 710 Water Street, Charles City, lowa \ =e 
. “eg storage ants are generally doing -arasites—mites ce ¢ yorms—are ~ 4 , * 
Concrete. You can do a job when- oe ee ee Parasites—mites, lice and worms—are WME Take Your POULTRY TROUBLES To fg RG! 
es an excellent job with the eggs they re- another cause of molting. Treating for PoutTRy HEALTH The Dealer Who Displays This Emblem. 
ever you have the time... an- ceive. Yet even here some of the details lice and mites is both simple and in- SERVICE STATION ) BRAG ee Our NATION-WIDE cHOIC 
other next week or next month. that involve more work are at times expensive. If we keep hens, we can not OUL EALTH SERVICE 
Do it with Concrete, and it will slighted, with the resulting decline n afford to allow them to reduce our re- 
last lifeti percentage of highest grades of eggs turns because of lice and mites, 
ast a ifetime, being handed on to wholesalers and re- Comfort means eggs in hot weather. Fateh fo 


Let us help you. Check the list tailers. ; a Extre me discomfort means that molting 


Distributors can operate in refrigerated Is apt to occur. nnn 
below for free plans and sugges- quarters to the benefit of the eggs han- Going without water for one hot day Triec 
tions. dled. But it does require more work than’ is almost sure to bring a sharp drop in Choiee 


if rooms of ordinary temperature are used, laying, and within a week an epidemic of 


Name. crcccce cocccceccccccccccccccccccece The retailer can keep the supply of eggs new molting starts. gf F d 
in the refrigerator instead of on the Lack of shade and extremely hot and Sugare ee q 
ADMLOGE,. 200000 coccccccccccceccccccccsece counter, This means more work, but is crowded roosting places both contribute PORK AND BEEF must be built fast 
CS a OS er re necessary if the consumer is to receive an to unsatisfactory living conditions that and economically in order to make the 
increased percentage of choice eggs. react by way of molts. largest profits. BLENDED, HIGHLY 
D Floors D Permanent Repaire Eggs are a highly perishable food, and And remember, whatever the cause may DIGESTIBLE MOLASSES SUPPLE- 
“3 Foundations 0 Milk House as such require more work than wheat or be, summer molters rarely lay in Septem- MENTS produce thrifty, well devel- 
i Basement Walls 0 Milk Cooling Tanks prunes or coffee. ber, October, November and December. oped, strong boned, sleek coated mar- 
© Paved Yards (C) Feeding Floors ket top hogs. 


~~) Tanks “ Poultry House IDEAL SUGARED FEEDS 
© Troughs 0) Septic Tanks 


Q 














are built on formulas that have weath- 


C Sidewalks 0 Making Concrete 
Check the coupon, clip it—paste it on a I J V ES | Or KK NEWS ered the tests and produced the re- 
pon, Pp 3 pe sults. Get the prices from your Ideal 


government postcard. Mail to dealers and compare them with other 


sugared feeds or write 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION A couple of years ago, Tom Holbert one or two of these sows before it is too Ideal Sales Co. 


¢ ici . . ¢ s ‘ g for Sté - é a. > >g se > j is é or. 

Dept. 714B, 408 Hubbell Bid ~<a on great ay when tn _ ee 208 Elm Street 
Pp x uv e g- 5s. e Stlz 4 *pe e. . bbe =n MD 

é Belgium a year ago, he purchased in the Walter Bones, of Bones Stock Farms, DES MOINES, IOWA 
neighborhood of 75 stallions and contract- Parker, S. D., reports a recent sale of 41 
SS = ed for others, the best young stallions he purebred registered Herefords, two-year- 
could find, to be shipped to America later, old heifers and one bull, from the farms, 
Owing to the demand for these top stal- for $8,250, to Harper & Turner, Sulphur, 
| lions, most of the horses imported during Okla. About $28,000 worth of cattle have 
SAVE I/ | the winter and early spring were sold. —_ ae from eer —— since = — HE EASIEST WAY. Z 
|} But a buyer never finds the Holbert of last January. This indicates the de- 
3 > eee re —— 2 TO CONTROL 


Importing Company sold out—they mand for good seed stock and breed im- 


“J i , | have at all times a large number of Bel- proving cattle. : (@] 
on Separators and | gian and Percheron stallions on hi und. On ROUNDW RM 











Des Moines, lowa 


























i — 


Dair E ui ment June 20, last, an importation of stallion Elsewhere in this issue will be found ad 3 _ 
ab arrived at the barns at Greeley, a. the advertisement of Carl H. Goeken, ao ee ile mash,“ Odorlesn—tantleesr 
SiukPalis Bottlonend@enet | re On August 17, 20 more stallions ar 2 Atlantic, Iowa, who is offering five two- toxic effect on birds. Contains our ‘‘shockless” 


‘ j , , ‘ r em ee es 5 1 ae only in intestines, 
Coolers, MilkCans, Capping mares and fillies are due to am year-old Hereford bulls, 25 yearling bulls Siac eaa Sevan tine —cnate Little. 10 
ar" 7 
Machines, Ball Bearing Sep- ; ; with the stallions and mares already on for sale. These cattle are all well bred, T x. Leaf ven, Pellets, 


9 


Greeley, direct from Belgium. These, and 22 yearling and two-year-old heifers your dealer’s name. 
Tobacco By-Products 


| hand, will make about 100 head of the carrying the very choicest bloodlines, and Corp., incor, ted . . Louisville, Ky- 
arators with Stainless _ best that the world affords. Naturally, he is offering some very good bargains, Manufacturere of "Black Leaf ia” 
Steel Discs, Pasteurizers —— stallion buyers and men wanting mares It will pay you to write Mr. Goeken or go 
Complete sanitary equip- C 2——# | prefer to make their selections from a and see him. Please mention this paper. 
ment for the Farm Dairy d “4 a egg side gente a sone st iol 
at money- -saving prices. | sured t rat they will always have a large MAKING A GAME OF EATING 


number of horses to choose from in the : b : " : eR Patent Applied For 
Holbert barns. Their horses will be on Mothers driven to distraction in their PowD 332 


efforts to find something to interest grow- 
tional shows, See them at the fair . ing childre n in their meals during vaca- 
questions, or write direct to headquar- tion time — yor : wg sng cent in 7 
Mea ees ‘ ae vtine Com. coupon included in the Post Toasties ad- 

cow peor “3 phe “4 gas me Ms wad Se ee ee 6 of this issue. Am AztN G 
es ‘6 ra uiudtion. Sones aiatt wath) aunt In the minds of most children out of 
spring. Now is the time to get the pick S¢hool for the summer, play is the im- 
and at less money. portant thing The spirit of play, trans- 

s ferred to mealtime thru the use of the 


€ 





exhibition at the leading state a1 











wy Mickey Mouse spoon, makes a “game” of 
. > Duroe or , f Sam Roberts t , F i . 
ee se until reo get com P ries yi retcigg + firm br - eating and simplifies the problem of BARGAIN 

Se ence. & Son, Jefferson, Iowa, wi aavE bees transferring the interest of the child 1 these 135 1b. & Lo 
Corn Cribe and Silos. Ties | SOOd boars to sell to the trade this fall, from the playground to the table. Mothers Save at least 3 on Smooth, scour, 
imed to vitrification P ‘' dene . . Thi s : Fu ll bright tin-plate pails. ‘ 8 our 
, and they always have good — s This ean hardly afford to miss taking advan- well-soldered inside seams ality, siz 
» | firm is breeding the big, quality, easy tage of this special offer calling for the | (3VAUR@ESPAE Raised bottom. Leak proof com 6. Gor 
feeding kind of Durocs, that everybody is outlay of only a few cents in cash. The struction. For milk, water, ¢0% — 

demanding at the present time. Their interest created in mealtime and conse- 3 FOR ens of other uses. 
' ‘ aes ; eae ‘ . ons ; rit yt sae ‘ N 432 
ool in sum- adve rtisement will appear in this paper quent benefit to the child's welfare pays ORDER _NO. 487 = ag 
. a little later, but in the meantime we handsome di 1 1. Postage Extra ake 
compares - a landsome ¢ ividenc 300 miles 23c; 600 muies « 
eet | er construe. | Want you to keep this firm in mind, and cece ame ‘ c : D 
ot nae inetaed s red pte “RONTICE ss ere | when you want one of their kind of boars MONTGOMERY WAR 
° simplified rei ced ce uctio4n xclusive continuous a an ) ) 1a ¢ cars = Kansas 
in eervice make it a point to go and see them. MORE IOWA PERCHERONS 


vitrified tile door fra many other advantages. Thousands 
FREE Write t jay for ilustrat terat n Nas ; : " Ww rca hre _ aw rege = 
Ss caarasen a tntey fer Ulustrated litersture and low prices er for | Please mention this paper. Iowa draft horse breeders have record 


a ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS co. a ee: ed more purebred Percheron colts during 

the first nine months of the fiscal year ? 

a edhe et J. J. Feldman, Breda, Towa, is adver- than the breeders of any other state, D0 YOU HAVE CHICKENS 

tising some splendid Poland China sows according to the records of the Percheron 7 

bred to the celebrated grand champion yorse Association of America, at Chicago 

M boar, Grandmaster. Any breeder buying Their registrations for that period totaled ‘ ie a k 

FS, one of these sows can not help but do 491, and they have pur “ok 499 head of The new Lee Way Book is worth | he 
well, as the breeding of Grandmaster i 





29. 

















set “Uthdoy 
to beginners with poultry; also tk bes 
. : > Percherons during that time. old-timers. More than 50 years experi - 
in strong demand. Please mention this “Draft horse business has shown a re- behind it. Tells all about diseases am 
paper. markable gain,’ said Secretary Ellis Mc- poultry troubles, how to diagnose and bar 
sleo eend complete Seem Farland. “Since the beginning of our successfully. And, its free on request 


‘ 3 , medies; or 
MEYER CUP ELEVATOR Production bred Poland China sows, fiscal year, November 1, up to August 1, Dealers who sell Lee re 7 
Simplest — strong eet —moet practical. 


ebort turne.Run 5 bred to the world’s grand champion boar, sales of purebred Percherons have in- OMPANY 

Can, EL cice Handice ear corn wheatSeste | Grandmaster, are advertised for sale by creased 90 per cent as compared with the GEO. H. LEE C 

‘peymentes” Seed fer Pree Orb” Bez | J. J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa. He is offer- same period a year before, and registra- 0 h e : 
ing these at private sale, and he cer- tions of purebred colts for these same ma a, 


The Meyer Mig. Co. Box 166 . Morton, i, tainly has some good ones. Better secure months show a gain of 107 per cent.” 


write 
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CLOSING OUT SALE 
100 Head Registered Jerseys 


LAUGHLIN & GROWN DAIRY FARM 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1935 
(Labor Day) 
100 head of milk cows. 60 head of richly bred 
ives and heifers. 20 head of excellent young bulls. 





T. B, and blood tested. You may have 
Brepthing, for, fhe asking; write 
att Lee, SALE MGR., IOWA CITY. IOWA 


—~ CLOSING ; OUT SALE 
40 HEAD REGISTERED JERSEYS 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1935 
Owned by Dr. George L. Prentice, Packwood, 
jowa, Harty Stein, Fort Madison, Iowa, and Harry 
Fairfield, Lowa. 


f. Pars@ije to he Meld at Chautauqua Park 
Fairfield, Iowa 
The best bunch of eattle to be sold anywhere 


wis year, Catalogues can be had by writing 
a. T. LEE. SALE MANAGER, IOWA CIty, tA. 


____ ABERDEEN ANGUS 
CHOICE ANGUS BULLS 


ffering 15 of the best Angus bulls we 
ee er raised. echoes, Blackbirds and bi 
frieas from 10 to 22 months old. Some real herd 
bull i Pron G HT Write or come and see 








them 
VRIGHT & SON SANBORN, TOWA 


HEREFORDS 
REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Fire two-year-old bulls, 25 yearling bulls, 22 
yearling and two-year-old heifers. Choice individuals 
jor foundation stock and herd bull prospects for 


rebred and commercial herds. 
(Rt H. GOEKEN ATLANTIC, IOWA 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Long yearling and two-year-old registered Here- 
ord pails for sale with ¢ heads, heavy bone, dark 
arly coats, the right Kind at a right price. 
ows with calves by side and ere heifers. 
MRED CHANDLER ARITON, IOWA 


Choice Hereford Bulls For Sale 


Iam offering 10 very choice batts fi serviceable bulls 
for sale, sired by the great bulls Beau Gaston, and 
Tonald Mischief, two years and coming twos. Fit to 

jead good herds. Write or come. Mention this paper. 
GORGE J. ANSTEY MA SSENA, I 10W A 


(CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS AND FEMALES _ 
We are offering 20 choice bulls of serviceable age 

» to 18 months old. nee Domino breeding. Also 

% or 80 cows and heifers, same breeding. Price 

















msonable. Secor & Brown. Farm 1% miles west 
{ Mechanicsville, % mile north, pavement No. 30. 
Watch for our sign on pavement. 





_______ SHORTHORNS 
Tried Bull, Cows and Calves 


Choice Shorthorn tried bull SNI-A-BAR FASCI- 
NATOR six years old, first _as calf at American 
Royal. | Sired by Edellyn Browndale, dam Imp 





Fancy 28t A great sire, excellent head, thick- 
Heshed rear quarter, heavy ne, a real sire. 
his daughters, ree cows, a roan 






h cow calf; a_ Bellows Beauty close to 
id a Rose of Hope red cow with roan 


Three wonbatal breeding cows, good 

mgh to_use in the best herds. All prited to move 
once. Write early. 

oF. B AR BER Burlington Junction, _Mo. 


12 Choice Shorthorn Bulls 


am offering 12 very choice Scotch bulls for sale, 
red by my great bull Gollynie Clipper Charm. Reds 
and whites. Choice breeding. Come and see 


ELS DANE LSON BADGER. IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS 
“Production- Bred” Polands 


5 bred to the World's Clanmptou Grand Mas- 
iffered privately. Heavy, deep. thick 
vod length. Twelfth annual boar and 

19, Write for catalog. 
AN BREDA, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
potted Poland China Bred Sows 


Tam offering 25 Spotted Poland China bred sows 
nd gilts, bred to the junior champion Melmost, for* 
ugust and September farrow. These are good. 


rite me at once Address 
.L. JAC “KS YETTER, IOWA 
TAMWORTHS 


AMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. 
stown—good litters—double 
Prompt shipment. 


.J. NEWLIN Grimes, Iowa 


-u..4ORSES AND JACKS 
EPAREDNESS 
AS 














Well 
treated. 














At IMPORTATION of 20 
oh sb June 20 On 






best BEL- 
“ nd PER¢ HERON stal- 
THE 


ROR L D i al 





ok hal aha 


R. HOLBERT 
Greeley, Delaware Co., fa. 


TH 
olbert, Horse fk gg 





IFARCEUR BELGIANS 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Sept. 30—Maasdam Farm, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Sale at Hedrick, lowa. 

Oct. 3—Mercer County Angus Breeders 
Assn., Aledo, IL; Hugh McWhorter, 
Secretary. 

Oct. 7—Robert Larmer, Maryville, Mo. 

Oct. 8—R. M. Evans, Maryville, Mo. 

Oct. 15—Dr. Geo. M. Laughlin, Kirksville, 
Mo, (Dispersion) E. T. Davis, Sale Mgr., 
lowa City, Iowa. 

BROWN SWISS 

Sept. 12—Brown Swiss Breeders Sale, In- 
dependence, Iowa. Bruce A. Porter, 
Sale Director, 621 N. Fifteenth Street, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

GUERNSEYS 

Sept. 19—Purebred Guernsey Breeders 
Sale, Independence, Iowa. Arthur A. 
Satterlee, Sale Director, Independence, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 5—Judge S. B. Wilson and Schmidt 
3ros.’ Dispersal (Oriental Farm No. 1), 
Mankato, Minn. Melin-Petersen Co., 
203-W Gorham Blidg., Minneapolis. 

HEREFORDS 

Sept. 9—J. E. Stewart, Newtown, Mo. 

Sept. 11—Brazie & Madsen, Harlan, Iowa. 

Sept. 21—Hillandale Farm, Muscatine, 
Iowa. C. W. Hendricks, Mer. 

Sept. 25—Hatton & Miller, Corning, Iowa. 

Sept. 26—H. & F. Hilton, Malvern, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—J. H. Doerfer, Muscatine, Iowa, 
and J. E. McBride & Son, Columbus 
Junction, Iowa. Sale at Columbus 
Junction. 

Oct. 29—Judge Geo. 
Towa. 

Jan. 27—Iowa Hereford Breeders Sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Ww Ketelsen, 
Mer., Iowa. 

JERSEYS 

Aug. 31—Dr. George L. Prentice, 
field, Iowa. R. T. Lee, Sale Mgr., 
City, Iowa. 

Sept. 2—Laughlin & Brown Dairy Farm, 
Kirksville, Mo. Lee, Sale Megr., 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 1—E. E. Owens, Williamsburg, Iowa, 
Oct. 2—B. C. O'Malley & Son (Disper- 


A. Johnston, Creston, 


Ev erly, 


Fair- 
Iowa 


sion), Bouton, Iowa. Sale at Perry, 
Towa, 

Oct. 14—Henry McCracken & Son, Gowrie, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 15—M. J. Belton et al., Redfield, 
Iowa. Will Johnson, Sale Mer., 3709 


Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Breeders Annual Fall Sale, Web- 


ster City, Iowa. Will Johnson, Sale 
Mer., 3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Nov. 2—Helfred Farms, Route 6, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 21—Z. T. Dunham & Son, Dunlap, 


Iowa. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 5—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 
Manly, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 19—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 2—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—Ben F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Northern Iowa Duroc Breeders 
Boar and Gilt Sale, Independence, iowa. 
hur A. Satterlee, Sale Director. 
Oct. gh ot E Cameron, Herman, Neb. 
Oct. 21—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa 
Oct. 31—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 


Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 21—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 


Oct. 29—Fort Dodge Creamery Co., Fort 
Dodge, Towa. 
Oct. 30—Matt Locatis & Sons, Humboldt, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Sept. 19—Twelfth Annual Boar and Gilt 


Oct. 2-—E. C. Forest, Mt. 
Oct. &—L. R. 
Iowa. 


Vernon, Iowa. 
McClarnon, Braddyville, 


Oct. 15—Elmer C. Lee, Soldier, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Wm. A. Sear, Earlham, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, 


Towa. 
Oct. 21—LaCon Farm, A. D. Severe, Megr., 
Dows, Iowa 
Oct. 22 carl Harrington, Vail, 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
Oct. 12—Miles M. Mann, Woodbine, Iowa, 





Iowa. 





Livestock News 


Two of the very best Aberdeen Angus 
will be held in Missouri this 
fall will be that of Robert Larmer, Mary- 
ville, October 7, and R. M. Evans, also of 
Maryville, October 8. These are two of 
the best Angus herds in northwest Mis- 
souri, and they are selling a lot of good 
cattle. They will have some very desir- 
able bulls in this sale, and some splendid 
cows and heifers. You will be able to 
buy as good bargains in these two sales 
as will be offered this fall. Just remem- 
ber to send for catalog, and please men- 
tion this paper when writing. 


A small herd of strictly Scotch Short- 
horns is offered for sale by A. P. Ferrel, 
Randolph, Iowa, in this week's issue. 
There are 23 head in the herd, including 
a Golden Chain bred herd bull, and the 
females belong to the Missie, Broadward 
Fairy and Augusta tribes. He is offering 
them at a price that should move them. 
Please mention this paper when writing 
him. 


George J. Anstey, 
advertising 10 very 


Massena, Iowa, is 
choice, young, serv- 
iceable Hereford bulls, and some of these 
will make real herd bulls. Write or go 
and see Mr. Anstey. 





paper. 








A HEREFORD DISPERSION 


of the Most Intense Domino Bloodline 





south of lowa line, 
h of Centerville 


Sale at farm adjoining town. Location, just 
about 130 miles south of Des Moines, 
on No. 60, 15 miles west on No. 4. 


Newtown, Mo., Mon., Sept. 9,1935 


-81 LOTS-— 


37 Breeding Cows, 33 Calves Free with Dams 
15 Choice Bred Two-Year-Old Heifers 
27 Most Desirable Yearling Heifers 

2 Top Herd Sires 


A large and carefully selected offering of high-class breeding stock 
in prime working condition and of the richest and most popular blood 
lines. It is a producing herd which is evidenced by the fact that out of 
the 37 cows, 33 have calves at foot and all are bred to PRINCE DOMINO 
LAD 20th, a son of the famous PRINCE DOMINO 144th. The 15 excel- 
lent two-year-old heifers are bred to WESTERN DOMINO 10th, he by 
the great sire Western Domino. The 27 yearling heifers are by WEST- 
ERN DOMINO 10th. The two herd bulls will please. PRINCE DOMINO 
LAD 20th, a son of Prince Domino 144th, and WESTERN DOMINO 10th, 
a son of Western Domino, are both satisfactory sires—as their get will 
prove sale day. Here is an opportunity for someone to select a herd 
bull. The catalog is full of interest and sent FREE to those who apply 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


J. E. STEWART, NEWTOWN, MISSOURI 


Auctioneer, Fred Reppert J. E. 


26 miles sout 


Halsey, Fieldman 








ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


STOCKER and FEEDER SALE 


<3 Public Auction at Strand Yards Adjoining Town. 
Location 10 Miles North of Mason City, 130 North 
of Des Moines on Highways No. 65 and No. 9 


MANLY, IOWA, 
Thursday, September 5 


SALE RAIN OR SHINE—STARTS 12 O'CLOCK NOON 


2,500 HEAD 








Over 90% of these cattle are good quality range bred Herefords. There 
will be steers, steer calves, heifer calves, and heifers. This is an ideal 
time to feed. Those who feed this year should make money. Guaranteed 


weights will be given sale day. ome! Buy at your own price. The 
2 per cent discount for cash. Seven months’ time extended to responsible 


price is left entirely to farmers and cattlemen. 
parties. Those desiring credit should make written application ten days 


TERMS parties. Th 

ore sale day. 

Oswald Strand, Manly, lowa 
Northwest Savings Bank, Mason City, Iowa. E. Halsey, 


Clerk: y 
Railroads: Rock Island, Great Western and M. a St. I 
Art Thompson, Lincoln, Neb., Jack Dorsey, Carl Sheimo. 


Fieldman. 


Aucts. : 








Sale, J. J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa. 

Sept. 23—O. E. Sheldon, Thor, Iowa, and | 
Merrill Canada, Story City, Iowa. (Sale 
at Thor, Iowa.) 

Oct. 1—M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 
Iowa. 


100-HEAD HEREFORDS-100 


Harlan, lowa, September 11th 


On the above date we will sell 100 head of strictly high class Hereford cattle, 
the best lot of cattle that will sell this year. We are selling the 
this sale. Included will be our three well known herd bulls, 
Benefit and Clinton Domino 177th. There 
12 young bulls, and 6 three-year-old bulls. 


probably 
cream of our herd in 
Hartland Brae 5th, Beau 
will be 6 two-year-old bulls, 12 yearling bulls, 

We have selected 40 of our best cows with 


calves at foot, 10 two-year-olds and 28 yearling heifers. It will be one of the great 
offerings of the fall season. Watch our next issue for further particulars. In the 
meantime write for catalog and please mention this paper. Address 


BRAZIE & MADSEN, HARLAN, IOWA 


Col. Fred Reppert, Auctioneer 
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IDEAL SALES COMPANY 
8 Elim Street 
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Milking Shorthorns rank high in the produe- 
average close to the desired 4% 
content 


Milking Shorthorns when dry flesh up readily DES MOINES ~ 
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For literature, rules, etc., address 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 


4 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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And that’s why the tobaccos in 
Chesterfield are carefully balanced 
one against the other... not too 
much of one—not too little of 
another. 

We take the right amounts of 
the right kinds of four types of to- 
| bacco — Bright, Burley, Maryland 

and Turkish. 
It is this balancing of tobaccos 
that makes Chesterfields milder 
and makes them taste better. 


Chesterfield ... ste cigarette thats MILDER 
Chesterfield ... the cigarette that TASTES BETTE 


© 1935, Liccyrr & Myers Topacco Co, 








